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The steamer Margaret brought Liverpool dates to 
the 10th; and the Britannia arrived at Boston on the 
3d inst. in 145 days, bringing Liverpool dates to the 
19th August. The Caledonia arrived at Liverpool 
on the 13th, in 10 days passage. 

Advices received by the editor of the Boston Jour- 
nal from England, give the strongest assurance that 
the Rev. Mr. Ricnarp and Haatiio, the commis- 
sioners from the King of the Sandwich Islands, are 
in a fair way of accomplishing the objects of their 
visit to Great Britain, and will doubtless succeed in 
establishing amicable relations with that country on 
a permanent basis. They were to leave London for 
Paris about the Ist of September—and will probably 
return to this country in October, on their way back 
to the Sandwich Islands. Haalilio has been quite un- 
well—at one time seriously so—but when the Bri- 
tannia left he had nearly recovered his health. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue Harvest. The weather having proved pro- 
pitious for maturing th. grain, they were busy in 
getting it in, and in promises to be abundant every 
where. The corn market was depressed accordingiy. 

There were serious rumors of Sir Robert Peel’s 
intending to resign. 

Parliament was to be prorogued on the 24th Au- 
gust by the Queen in person. 

The Irish army bill was finally passed on the 9th. 
Ayes 125, nays 59. 

The House of Commons voted £5000 to defray the 
expenses of the commission appointed to inquire in- 
to the best mode of preserving the public health. 

The Treaty of Washington raised a discussion re- 
specting free and slave-holding countries, in which the 
old ground of the right of search, fugitive slaves, 
and the British law which gives liberty to the slave 
when he touches the soil, was gone over ad nauseam. 
The Attorney General gave it as his opinion that, 
under the clause of the treaty forthe mutual surren- 
der of criminals, if the offence of the party took its 
character only from the slavery of the accused, he 
would not, under the bill before the house, be deli- 
vered up. Mr. Duncombe adverted, in the course 
of his speech, to some instructions said to have been 
given by the American government to its officers, in 
contravention of the Washington treaty. He ques- 
tioned the sincerity of Sir Robert Peel’s government 
on this subject, and asked him to lay the instructions 
on the table. Sir Robert refused, adding that he saw 
no ground for the imputation. Ultimately, the bill 

assed throuzh the committee, as also did a similar 

ill between this country and France, for the surren- 
der of criminals. 

The late revision of the tariff, the declaration in 
favor of free trade made by Sir Robert Peel Jast ses- 
sion, and his assumed backsliding since, and the ge- 
neral prostration of the commerce and manufactures 
of the country—all these subjects were brought be- 
fore the house afew days since by Mr. Ewart, on 
which occasion Mr. Bright, the new member for 
Durham, made his first essay as a parliamentary 
speaker. He is stated to have been a little nervous 


in first addressing so critical an assembly, but he soon 
recovered his confidence, and delivered rather a hap- 
py speech. 

Vol. XV—Sig, 2. 


Lord Brougham made a furious onslaught upo 
President Tyler and his son in the House ot Lords a 
few evenings back, when the affairs of Ireland were 
incidentally discussed. ‘‘A person, named Tyler, 
said to be a son of the President, has taken part in 
the repeal agitation!” exclaimed the noble lord, who 
proceeded to say that ‘‘no one was answerable for 
the fooleries—the excessive fooleries—of his fami- 
ly.” Lord Brougham, while thus severe on the son, 
styled the sire the “accidental President of the Unit- 
ed States; but he could not believe, unless he saw 
the document with his own eyes, that that function- 
ary had written the letter attributed to him in favor 
of repeal. This eccentric peer is a good hater—he 
never attacks any one withuut throwing heart and 
soul into the conflict, and his assault upon the chief 
magistrate of the Union and his first born is charac- 
teristic of the man. 

The question of emigration was incidentally discus- 
sed in the House of Commons on Friday, in connec- 
tion with the Irish poor law bill. Mr. Charles Bul- 
ler objected to the discretionary emigration clause in 
the bill, which gave to the local authorities the se- 
lection of the colony to which paupers might be con- 
veyed. Mr. Buller feared that the feeling in such 
cases would be, not to send the poor emigrants to the 
colony where they would thrive best, but to that to 
which they could be sent cheapest. Canada being | 
nearest, and where labor was Jess wanted, would, he 
suspected, engross this kind of emigration. 

IrELAND. On the 8th the repeal rent for the week 
was announced to be £1,355. 

The Cork grand jury have refused, by fifteen to 
five, to adopt an anti-repeal petition. 

J'ARA HILL REPEAL MEETING. Onthe 15th Aug. 
decidedly the greatest meeting, as admitted on all | 
hands, took place at this memorable spot, that has | 
ever yet occurred in Ireland or elsewhere. 

The reporters of the various papers, whig, tory, 





and radical, alike, agree with O’Connell’s description 
of this being the crowning gathering of the repeal 
agitation. The day selected being a strict holi-| 
day in the Roman Catholic church, (the festival of | 
the Assumption,) all the ceremonies of religion were | 


} 








brought to bear upon the enthusiasm of the meeting. | 
| Mass was celebrated three or four times before the 


| 
; 


‘commencement of the proceedings, and prayers were | 





| offered up for the repose of the souls of the Catholics | 
| whose bones were mouldering beneath, and who fell, | 
according to the notion of all present, in the cause of | 
their country. O’Connell’s speech was in his best 
| style—more earnest and impassioned, and less flip- | 
| pant than usual. “I feel,” exclaimed he, “the awful | 
responsibility to my country and my Creator which 
the part I have taken in this great movement imposes 
upon me.” ‘We regret our inability to do justice to 
this speech, owing to the many demands upon our 
space. It is more remarkable, however, for the deep 
and subdued spirit of earnestness which marked it, 
than for anything novel or striking. This meeting 
has excited greater alarm on this side of the water, 
connected with the repeal movement, than any for- 
mer one—or indeed all put together.” 

The correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writes: 1 have just returned from it, most deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction (in opposition to my pre- 
vious views) that the imperial parliament has now to 
choose between full redress of Irish grievances, the re- 
peal of the union, or civil war. I feel assured, too, 
that unless the first be very soon granted, fully and 
freely, one of the last two will be the only alterna- 
tive. O’Connell, or “‘The Liberator,” (as he is ge- 
nerally styled) left Dublin at nine this morning, fol- 
lowed by two hundred carriages, and proceeded in 
procession, with banners, olive branches, blind har- 
pers, &c. to the Hill of Tara, eighteen miles distant. 
Nearly every conveyance had been engaged for 
weeks previous, and it was with great difficulty that 
I succeeded in procuring a seat on a “‘jounting car,” 
an hour later. The entire distance of 18 Irish miles 
was one continued chain of vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, from coronetted carriages, barouches, cars, 
carts, drays, &c. down to the stout pair of pedal sup- 
porters with which every Irishman is well provided. 
Very many had left Dublin the night before on foot, 
some came from a distance of fifty miles, but all 
pressed eagerly onward to the hill. The road sides 
were lined with aged men, women, and children, all 





wearing green branches, and rending the air with 
cheers and shouts for repeal! 








Our vehicle could not get within two miles of the 
hill, both sides of the road beyond being filled with 
unharnessed horses and cars. We walked on through 
the dense masses of people, pouring onward and bear- 
ing us along in their tide, but all peaceful and sober, 
and remembering the sentiment, which waved on 
many banners, that ““The man who commits a crime 
gives strength to the enemy.” A triumphal arch 
bore the inscription, ‘‘We hail with joy Ireland’s Li- 
berator;” and another claimed “Ireland for the Irish 
and the Irish for Ireland.” 

On nearing the platform, the mass of people, ex- 
tending over the various summits as far as the eye 
could reach, and estimated to number at least five 
hundred thousand, became almost impenetrable; but at 
Jength, half crushed and suffocated, I came within 
sight and hearing of O'Connell, who stood before 
me, with nis high forehead half hidden by his travel- 
ling capand his massive features quivering with ex- 
citement, as he poured forth with solemn and thril- 
ling earnestness the torrent of his fiery indignation 
against the Saxon oppressors. 

The scene was exciting enough. Here was the 
ancient place of Ireland’s original kings. Here was 
the spot where they were elected, and here the ac- 
tive chieftans bound themselves by all the pledges of 
honor and religion to defend their country against 
the stranger. Here, in ‘Temora of the Kings,’ was 
Christianity first preached tothe monarchs, and here, 
on this day. held sacred by Catholics as the Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin, were the rights of their religion 
performed. The bard of Erin has sung mournfuliy 
of ‘The harp that once in Tara’s halls the soul of 
music shed,’ and to-day that harp awoke, and the 
melodies of the olden time resounded from Rath-na- 
Riogh, and the Dumba-na-Ngiall, and Rath-na- 
Seanaidh. 

More recent and yet more stirring associations are 
here. In the eventful 98 here was a fierce battle, 
and here are the rude entrenchments, and in their 
midst the mound beneath which are buried in one 
grave a hundred massacred Irishmen, whose remains, 
I was there told (but for the honor of human nature 
I would fain disbelieve it) the commander of the 
British army at first ordered to be given to his 
hounds! At the head of their grave stands the “Lia 
Fail,” or stone of destiny, on which were crowned 
the ancient monarchs of Ireland; a false one having 
been transferred to Scotland and thence tu England. 

* What scenes could more strikingly arouse the pas- 
sions of Irishmen? An adventure of my own among 


them to-day wiil give you a faint idea of their en- 


thusiasm. I have penetrated the crowd around the 
‘* Croppies’ Grave.” Upon it were kneeling the friends 
of the murdered, praying for the souls of the depar- 
ted; and they arose and brushed the drops from their 
eyes, others would take their places. Stern faces 
surrounded the spot, and among them was one who 
wore the fragments of a hat which had been destroy- 
ed on that very spot in 98. Is not the boldness of 
his avowal a strong symptom! My appearance made 
me a marked object among the frieze coats, and [ 
heard mutters about the “Saxon.” To quiet them, 
I told the apparent leader that [ was not an Euylish- 
man, but an American. His whole face lighted up, 
and exclaiming, ‘tan American is it? Wolcome to 
Ireland, sir,’”—he turned to the lowering throng and 
cried, ‘Boys, here is an American—three cheers for 
him!” 

The cheers were most heartily given, with up-tost 
hats, and he continued—“He is from America, the 
only free country in the world; three times three!” 
and again their shouts rang out. “Clear away the 
grave,” he then said, “and let the American gentle- 
man see it. Please to walk over it sir. It is ten 
yards long, and here are thrown in a hundred fine 
boys, murdered by Saxon treachery,” I complied 
with his request, andas [ was then endeavoring to 
escape, he said, “‘Might I make bould to ask lave to 
take your hand, sir, before you gor” I of course gave 
it, and they all then pressed forward to shake hands, 
thrusting their hands over each other’s heads, and 
saying, ‘‘Welcome to ould ireland, sir. Welcome to 
Ireland. We have rough hands but warm hearts.” —. 
Again they gave three times three cheers, and the 
distant groups catching the sound, re-echoed the 
shouts till the whele hill of Tara resounded with 
cheers for America. 

It would be more prudent to shake a torch over a 
barrel of gunpowder than to excite such mater.us, 
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O’Conneil was wiser. He made no appeal to their 
passions, but there on the ancient seat of Ireland’s 
power, forcibly, but calmly, declared the Union a 
nullity—void in principle, in right, and in constitu- 
tional law. He declared it null, because no authori- 
ty was vested in the legislature to pass an act of Union; 
null, because it was caused by iniquity, bribery, and 
corruption; null, because financially unjust, imposing 
on Ireland, with her debt of only twenty miilions, 
one-half of the burden and taxes of England’s debt 
of four hundred and forty-six millions; null, because 
it destroyed the commercial, manufacturing, and 
farming interests of Ircland—and therefore he pro- 
tested before Heaven and earth that there was really 
no Union between the two countries. 

He adjured them to act peaceably and quietly, but 
firmly, determinedly. He laughed at the Duke of 
Weliington’s threats, and said that, brave as the army 
was, “Ireland, roused as she now is, could, if they 
made war on us, furnish women enough to beat the 
entire of the Queen’s forces. He cautioned them 
against Ribbon societies, which alone he feared.— 
He maintained that the Union being void, the Queen’s 
prerogative gave her the right to issue writs for an 
Irish Parliament. This a ‘Preservative society” 
would solicit from her, and he expressed his belief 
that twelve months cannot possibly elapse with- 
out having a “‘hurra for our parliament in College 
Green!” 

He announced the appointment of repeal magis- 
trates and arbitrators to settle, without expense, the 
disputes of the people, without employing the go- 
vernment officers. This will be a very pregnant move- 
ment. His last words said most truly that ‘there are 
thousands of persons assembled, with force enough 
to carry any battle that ever was fought, and yet they 
separate with the tranquillity of schoolboys breaking 
up in the afternoon.” 

Such is the brief but comprehensive abstract of his 
speech, but no words can express the reception by 
the multitude. Faras the eye could reach, was a 
sea of heads upturned to the “Liberator,” eager for 
the sounds which his stentorian voice spread around. 
At every pause, shout after shout made the earth 
shake, and he might well say that they were 
“enough to recall to life the kings and chiefs of old 
Ireland.” 

They departed peacefully and joyously. Not one 
did 1 see drunk; not one used hisshillelagh; they met 
and parted, by the hundred thousands, like a band of 
brothers. Whatever a spectator might think of the 
justice of their cause, he must feel that the sight of 
so many Irishmen, with their hot blood kept down 
by the moral authority of their Jeader to freedom, 
passing over with a laugh the accidents on the road, 
which elsewhere would have aroused a fierce fight, 
smiling on even the “Saxon” dragoons, who were 
posted on the way three miles from the hill, and re- 
turning to their homes as peaceably as a New Eng: 
land congregation of a Sabbath afternoon, was truly 
sublime. W. M. G. 

At a special meeting of the Repeal Association, on 
Friday, the 4th instant, Mr. O'Connell read a lette: 
which he had received from M. Ledru Rollin.  Al- 
luding to a speech by Mr. O'Connell mentioning the 
recent repeal demonstration in Paris, the writer said 
that the intention of the ‘French Demvcrats” had 
been perfectly understood; it was, “to express a pub 
lic testimony of sympathy in the glorious strugyle of 
an entire people for independence, for the faith of 
their fathers, and for nationality.” A matter of form 
separated the Repeaiers and the French Democrats— 
“you are monarchical, we are not so;” but they had 
acommon enemy—‘the enemy of equality and of 
liberty all over the world—the English Aristocracy.” 
“We offered a testimony of sincere and profound 
sympathy for a peaceable and legal struggle; but in 
case the Tory government should violate the sanctu- 
ary of the law, which serves you as a refuge, we be. 

lieve that France will offer you other aid against aug- 
mented dangers.” 

The London Times of the 14th has the most des- 
ponding article which has yet appeared in its columns 
on this now alarming subject of repeal. A crisis, it 
is admitted on all hands, is not distant. One or two 
exciting debates have taken place in the parliament 
on the subject of the present anomalous state of that 
country, which have exhibited some of the meu- 
bers of the Conservative party attacking with great 
bitterness, the do nothing policy of the government. 

Tae New York Heratp Man. At a late public 
meeting O’Connel abused the whigs as being as bad 
as the tories and also gave the cut direct to Mr. James 
Gorden Bennett, of New York. It appears that Mr. 


the editor of the New York Herald, one of the most 

infamous gazettes ever printed, and I shall have noth- 
ing tosay to him.” Upon hearing this Mr. Bennett 

rose to depart, but the meeting being very full, it was 
only by the chairman’s assistance that he was enabled 
tostruggle out amid the groans of the assembled mul- 
titude. The nextday O’Connell again referred to 
Mr. Bennett. He said, when he saw the card of that 
individual, he did not hesitate to dencunce the man 
who had gained such notoriety by his slanderous as- 
saults on the respectable portion of society in Ameri- 
ca. The New York Herald was a disgrace to litera- 
ture, and when he spoke severely of such journals, 
he no more intended tocasta reflection upon the 
American press at large, than if he spoke in just terms 
of the London Satirist, or the John Bull, as examples 
of the London press, or as intending to apply it to 
such papers as the Morning Chronicle or the Exami- 
ner. He called uponall public men to denounce the 
James Gorden Bennetts of the press wherever they 
were met with.” (Cheers.) 

Wares. The Rebecca riots in S. Wales still con- 
tinue, and have hitherto defied the most energetic 
measures employed to pul them down. Another 
event has complicated the evils under which the 
people of Wales now groan. 

The copper-masters of the neighborhood of Swan- 
sea, owing to the great fallin the price of that arti 

cle, have found themselves under the necessity of 
reducing their workmen’s wages. A turn-out has 
been the consequence, and several thousands of 
them are voluntarily withoutemployment. But this 
strike, there is too much reason to fear, will be 
thrown into insignificance by the miners and colliers, 
who are associating together throughout England. 
Scotland, and [reland, for the openly avowed pur- 
pose of asimultaneous turn-out throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. They are said to be thoroughly orga- 
nized, and have already enrolled from 30,000 to 
40.000 members. 

RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES. The Protestant As- 
sociation, at a mecting held on Tuesday week, adopt- 
ed a memoriai, which was signed by the president, 
vice presidents, and other persons connected with the 
society, addressed to the arclibishops and bishops of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, directing 
their attention to the fearfully rapid spread of trac- 
tarianism, and praying their lordships to exert their 


Concha entered Cadiz, dissolved the National mili- 
tia, and dismissed the whole of the authorities ap. 
pointed by the regent: many of the officers, among 
them Meriani who arrived here in the steamer, join- 
ed the duke on board the Malabar; together with 
bis staff there are upwards of thirty on hoard. 

The duke of Baylen assumed the functions of 
guardian of the queen, July 30th. 


Espartero’s successors have declared the queen to 
have attained. her majority. The future events in 
that country will not, it is greatly to be feared, in. 
sure tranquillity. Persons are now actively engaged 
in drawing up the project of law for the organiza- 
tion of a council of state. 

Espartero has published an address to the people, 
denying that he had been false to his trust,. but not 
resigning his powers into the hands of the new go- 
vernment. This has caused them some embarrass- 
ment. The Junta of Barcelona have yielded to the 
central government and published a proclamation to 
that effect. 

The minister of finances has realized twenty-one 
millions of reals, which have been advanced to him 
by the capitalists upon bonds on the Hayana. 

General O’Donnell will immediately embark for 
Cuba. 

It is now fixed, that there will be no further re- 
gency, and the queen will begin to reign as soon as 
the Cortes has voted the project that the ministry 
will present to declare her of age. Till then things 
go on as at present. [ Chronicle. 

MEXICO. 

Mexican dates to the 30th of June are received. 
The National Intelligencer of the 29th ult. contains 
translations, giving an account of the proceedings, 
and ceremony of installing Sanra Anna on the 13th 
of June, as President of the Republic of Mexico, 
under the provisions of the new constitution, the his- 
tory and substance of which are given. 


HAYTI. 


Port au Prince.—.4 second insurrection, more se- 
rious than the one heretofore announced, has broken 
out at Aux Cayes, whilst Gen. Revera was in the 
north of the island quelling the insurrection caused 
by the Spaniards, in that direction. The new dis- 
turbance is a more serious affsir., as being a strife for 
power between the mulattoes and negroes. The for- 





influence in suppressing its extension. 

Memorials are reaching the Right Rev. Prelates 
daily, some from bodies, as in the case of the Pro- 
testant Association, and others from particular pa- 
rishes throughout the country. 

Jron company. The estates and property of the 
British Iron Company, which cost them £1 644.726 
15s. 4d., and which were valued in 1841 at €1 078,- 
667, are now offered for 200.000. 

New Bank. A deputation from the Bank of Bri- 
tish North Ameriea, consisting of Sir Robert Camp- 
hell, Bart., and Mr. James John Cummins, directors, 
had an interview with the chancellor of the exche- 
quer on Thursday, at his residence in Downing 
street. 

Scot.zanp. In Scotland the August ecommission- 
ers of the Established chureh voted 6] to 33 to ap- 
prove Lord Aberdeen’s bill as it stands. Rev. Dr. 
Cunningham, late mimater of Trinity College at 
Edinburgh, bad preached his farewell sermon pre- 
vious tocomi: g to America to examine our literary 
and educational institutions. 

FRANCE. 

From France, the news is of little interest. Queen 
Christina is still busy in striving to recover power in 
Spain, and rumors of the marriage of her daughter 
are still rife. The French have established a camp 
on the frontiers of Tunis to watch the movements 
of the tribes of that regency. 

THE HARVEST is aboul an average; and the weath- 
er favors getting itin. The grapes are neither so 
fine or juicy as in general, and the vintage crop will 
be rather small. The Vendange,always a merry 
time, will commence next week. We have, thank 
God, plenty of grain in this country, so that the peo- 
ple will not want for food, and prices are becoming 
lower now that the state of the harvest returns are 
known. The best bread in Paris at present is 63d. 
the two kilogrammes, or 4 ibs. 8 oz. English; second 
bread Sd. and 53d. Meat—beef, mutton, and veal 
43d. to 5id. per ib., pork 5d to 6d. per Ib. 

SPAIN. 


exile. He arrived at Lisbon on the 7th in the Ma- 
labar. He had not landed there, but was expected 
to proceed to England, when his dutchess shall have 





Bennett was present at the meeting, and handed his 
card to “Tom Steele,” **O’Conneli’s Head Pacifica- 
tor,” requesting at the same time an introduction to 
the Father of Repeal. As soon, however, as the 
F ther of Repeal looked at the card he said—‘-He is 


joined him. It was with the greatest difficulty he 
| sueceeded in reaching the portof Santa Maria, where 
-heembarked exposed toa heavy fire from the sol- 
|diery commanded by General Concha; he got on 
‘board tbe steamer. Betis, from thence to the Mala- 


a person with whom J can have nothing to do—he 1s | bar; this took place on the 30th. 


THE REVOLUTION COMPLETED. Espartero is an | 


mer have had the reins—though the latter constitute 
four-fifths of the population. The ‘rebels’ «ere 
| headed by one calling himself “King Solomon the 
first;” their numbers were stated at two thousand.— 
The National Guard and all the citizens of Port au 
| Prince, capable of bearing arms, were ordered to 
| prepare for immediate march to assist in repelling 
jthe rebels. ‘The “patriots” at Aux Caves were un- 
der the command of Gen. Lazara. On the 9th of 
| August, a battle v as fonght near Aux Cayes, which 
| resulted in the defeat of the rebels, having 105 kil- 
'led, and a large number wounded. The patriotism 
'of Geneai Lazara is questioned by the mulattoes, he 
| being black, and a very capital officer. Continual 
skirmishes took place between the parties. 








Later. On the 15th August the new insurgents 
abandoned their pretensions near Aux Cayes. Re- 
vera arrived, - the insurgents then marched into the 
| place and threw down their arms. No.arrests had 
| followed, but it was thought Revera would severely 
/punish the leaders. He seems to be an efficient of- 


ticer. 
CANADA. 

The Montreal Transcript says, that on the 28th 
ult. Mr. Buchanan, Q. C., entered a nolle prosequi 
in the cases of Louis Joseph Papineau, Edmund B. 
O’Callaghan, and ‘Thomas Storrow Brown, implicat- 
ed in the Jate insurrections in Canada. 














NATIONAL AFFAIKS. 


Qaauw 


PRESIDENT 1 YLER is at the Virginia Springs. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, J. 
C. Spencer esq., was still at Bedford Springs on Sa- 
turduy. His health had somewhat improved since 
he JeiiWashington, but he was yet very feeble, and 
| will probably remain at the springs for a number of 
| days, 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, Mr. Hen- 
shaw, visited the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, on the 
Sth inst., and was received wiin the usual honors. 


THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, C. A. Wick- 


liffe, esq., left the seatof government on Monday 
morning, on a short excursion to Winchester springs. 


a 


THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY. The Washington 
Capitol states that Count Zabrelo, charge d’affaires 
from Russia, arrived on the Ist. inst. and took lodgings 
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at Galabrun’s National Hotel. The count is to fill the 
Baron Bodisco’s place, while the latter pays a visit to 
his native land. We regret to state that Mr. Wil- 
liams, aclerk in the war department, and the father 
of the Baron’s accomplished wife, departed this life 
on Thursday evening in Georgetown; which may 
probably cause a delay in the proposed visit. 

[ Pennsylvanian. 


SMUGGLING ON THE LAKE FRONTIER. 
The monotony of fashionable life at the beautiful lit- 
tle island of Mackinac, in Lake Huron, has been re- 
lieved by an extensive seizure of British goods, on 
their way to Lake Superior. ‘They consist of English 
cloths, and were secretly carried across the lines at 
Buffalo to be conveyed to Lake Pointe, Lake Supe- 
rior. It is said to be difficult to prevent smuggling 
on this frontier, so extended is the coast, and so nume- 
rous are the facilities for defrauding the revenue. 


THE SANTA FE TRADERS. The largest com- 
pany oi Santa Fe traders which has ever gone out, 
numbering one hundred and seventy-five wagons, left 
Independence (Missouri) on the 24th ult. under the 
escort of Capt. Cooke, of the United States army, 
who will continue with the caravan to Santa Fe, if 
necessary for its safety. 

Recent accounts from Bent’s Fort and the plains, 
induce the confident belief that the caravan which 
went out in the spring, under the protection of the 
United States troops, have reached their destination 
witnout molestation from the Texians. 








THE NAVY. 

The United States ship Levant Commander H. N. 
Page, sailed from Hampton Roads on Saturday last, 
having on board Mr. Proffit, (late representative in 
congress from Indiana) minister to Brazil, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Hackett, his private secretary, whom she 
is to land at Rio Janeiro, and thence proceed to the 
Pacific and round the world. The Levant is repre- 
sented as one of the finest ships of her class in the 
navy. Her battery consists of 18 medium 32 poun- 
ders. and two long 68 Paixhans. 

A party have received permission from the navy 
department to take passage in the Levant for the pur- 
pose of exploring the interior of South America. It 
consists of Passed Midshipman I. G. Strain, Edmund 
Christie, Dr. J.C. Reinhart, Master’s-mate J. W. W. 
Dyes; and Edward Donnelly. - 

Orvers. Captain R. F. Stockton bas been ordered 
to the command of the new steamer Princeton, now 
in progress of completion at Philacelphia. 

The naval general court marshal, which has been 





| 


The U. States schooner Phenix, Lieut. Com. Sin 
clair, sailed from Norfolk for Chagres on the 4th inst. 
with despatches for the Pacific squadron. 

The United States ship Independence, Commodore 
Stewart, has arrived at Newport, R. I. from a cruise 
on the coast. 

The United States schooner Wave, Lieutenant 
Com’g. Shubrick, sailed from Charleston has arrived 
at Norfolk. 


Capt. Srockton’s pinner. Captain Stockton, of 
the United States navy. gave a dinner at the Phila- 
delphia navy yard on the 5th inst. to upwards of six 
hundred workmen employed in building the U. S. 
steamer Princeton, and their families. 


Gosport Navy YARD. We learn that Commander 
Saunders and Lieut. Kennedy, of the U. S. navy, have 
been detached (Commander S. on the Ist inst.) from 
duty at the U. States navy yard, Gosport, by orders 
recently received from the navy department, which 
we have seen as yet officially announced in the Mad- 
isonian. [ Norfolk Beacon. 


The United States ship of the line Delaware sailed 
from Genoa on the 8th ult. for Spezzia and Naples. 

The U.S. sloop of war Fairfield sailed from Tri- 
este previous to the 8th ult. for Greece. 


The Norfolk Beacon states that Com. Pendergast 
has been ordered to the command of the sloop-of-war 
Boston, and Commander Henly to the Yorktown.— 
Commander Saunders, lately detached from duty at 
the navy yard at Norfolk, will, it is thought, be or- 
dered to the Washington navy yard, in the place of 
Commander Pendergast. 





STATES OF THE UNION. 





State pepts. Some excellent ideas upon this 
subject will be found in that part of the article on 
the Western Valley, which is upon page 31, of this 
number. The amount of the debts of the western 
state, as given by the writer of that article, is above 
the present actual amount. Alabama and some of 
the other states, have reduced their debt, considera- 
bly below his statement, and others have a pros pect 
of soon doing so. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CanaL Commissioners Conventions anp Nomt- 
nations. Delegates of the V. B party from all parts 
of the State, assembled at Harrisburg on the 5th inst. 
to nominate candidates for the State Canal Commis- 
sioners, which by a law of last session, are in future 


sitting on board the U. States ship Pennsylvania, at | t© be elected by the people annually. ‘The following 


Norfolk, for the last two weeks, adjouraed sine die gentlemen received 


on 4th inst. 


the nomination, viz:—James 
Clark, of Indiana, Jesse Miller, of Perry, and Wm. 


MepiTERRANEAN squapRon. Captain Samuel L. | B. Foster, of Bradford. 
Breese has been appointed to the command of the | 
new frigate Cumberland, at Boston, the flag-ship of | Wednesday for the same purpose and nominated their 


the Mediterranean squadron. 
Chronicle says: “The time of departure of the Cum- 
berland and the return of the Delawure cannot be posi- 
tively stated at present.” 

Commoprre Morgan. The Pennsylvanian of the 
25th August says: It 1s understeod that Commodore 
Morgan has been recalled from the command of the 
Mediterranean squadron, on account of difficulties 
with the department. ‘Those who are acquainted 
with the manner in which the Tangier aflair was 
‘‘bungled”’ (no other word is so expressive) through 
this officer's self sufficiency, which no doubt was 
equally manifest on other occasions, will not be surpri- 
sed at this recall, but will rather wonder that it has 
been so long delayed. 

East Inpra sqvapron. Macao papers of 15th 
April say: The French frigate Erigone and the U. 
State frigate Constellation were at the Bogue. The 
commanders had gone to Canton to have an interview 
with the Chinese authorities. ‘lhe Erigone saluted 
the English tlag at Hong Kong—ihe Constellation did 
not. The commander of the Constellation was right 
according to the Friend of China, salutes not being 
due until afler the official proclamation that the trea- 
ty of Nankin had been ratified. 

The United States frigate Brandywine and corvette 
St. Louis, were at Rio de Janerio on the 23d July 
from Norfolk, and they were to sail thence, bound 
to Boinbay, ina few “ys to meet Mr. Cushing, the 
American minister to China. 

Brazit squapron. ‘The United States ship St. 
Louis, which arrived at Rio de Janeiro July 17, re- 
ports parting company with the U. S. ship Brandy- 
wine on the equator. 

The brig Philip Hone, at N. York from Valparaiso, 





The Whig Convention assembled at Harrisburg on 


‘The Army and Navy | candidates for the same office:—William ‘weed, 


Benjamin Weaver, and Simeon Gilford. 





MARYLAND. 


The surviving ‘'Defenders of Baltimore,” as those 
who were engaged at tie battle of North Point are 
styled, have resolved to celebrate the next anniver- 
sary of the battle at that place by paying a visit to the 
borough of York, in Pennsylvania, in compliment to 
the survivors of the volunteers of York who partici- 
pated in the battle. The anniversary occurs on Tues- 
day the ]2th instant. The Defenders will be escort- 
ed on the occasion by several volunteer companies 
of Baltimore. 


Sotomon Hirien, Lsq. has resigned the office of 
Mayor of the city of Baltimore, not in conse- 
quence of any return of his ijate illness, but, ‘from 
a prudent determination, urged by the pursuasion of 
numerous personal friends, to retire from all perplex- 
ing and anxious cares, in order that a full and com- 
plete restoration to health may not be interrupted; 
and we are happy to say there is every ground for 
hope and belief that a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished will be speedily obtained’”—and also to af- 
ford the citizens an opportunity at the approaching 
election to choose a successor. 


At the late county convention of the whigs of Fre- 
derick county (Maryland) a resolution was offered 
and adopted among the series, expressive of the sen- 
timent of the convention that the liens of the state 
ought to be waived so as to enable the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal company to finish the canal to Cum- 
berland; but, on the motion of a friend to the measure, 
this resolution was afterwards reconsidered and stric- 


reports that the frigate United States sailed thence for | ken out, on the ground that the subject of completing 


Callao on the 2ist May, all well. 

The frigate Columbia and corvette John Adams, of 
the Brazil station, were at Rio de Janerio on the 23d 
July. 





the canal should not be brought into party contests, 
but pressed forward in the next legislature without 
distinction of party. All parties in Frederick are 
now in favor of a waiver of liens for that purpose. 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 

Discussion as to admitting Mr. Tyler’s friends into the 
‘Democratic’ National Convention. 

Failure of the Convention suggested and discussed. 

The question as to organizing the Convention. 

Discussion as to who ought to be nominated; objections 
to Mr. Van Buren by ‘4 voice from a Friend,” a cor- 
respondent of the Richmond Enquirer. 

Address to the “ Democracy” of the U. States,— From 
Kendall’s Expositor. 

DISCUSSION AS TO ADMITTING MR. TYLER’S FRIENDS 
INTO THIS ‘DEMOCRATIC’ NATIONAL CONVENTION. 
The question in relation to the admission of Mr. 

Tyler’s friends into the Democratic” National Con- 

vention, continues to be a mooted point. Kendall's 

Expositor, from which we have extracted into this 

number a formal article in vindication of Mr. Van 

Buren’s pretensions and against the South Carolina 

doctrine as to the organization of the convention, 

appears to differ with the Globe upon the pcint of ad- 
mitting Mr. Tyler’s friends. The Expositor thus an- 
nounces its determination, and interrogates the Giobe. 

Exposiror. ‘}. We will support Mr. Tyler against 
Mr. Clay, they being the only candidates. And will not 
the Globe?” 

To which the latter briefly replies— 

“The Globe will not support either.” 

Exposiror. “2. We will support Mr. Tyler, if 
the nominee of the Democratic National Convention: 
And will not the Globe. 

Tue Girone. ‘The Globe will not indulge a sup- 
position so derogatory to the democracy. ‘To sup- 
pose that the Democratic party may nominate Mr. 
Tyler for the presidency, 1s to suppose that’it is des- 
titute of political principle.” 

The Charleston Mercury, (Cathoun paper) on this 
point says: 

“We really for the life and soul of us cannot under- 
stand, so far as the deinocratic party is concerned, 
what benefit is to result from the course and econ- 
stant abuse and denunciation of the administration, 
and of the democrats associated with it, by certain 
democratic presses. Suppose President Tyler ad- 
ministers the government on the principles of the 
federal party, is it not insulting to the democratic 
party to suppose that they will support either his ad- 
ministration at the present, or the man for office at 
anv future trme. And suppose, on the other hand, 
that the president administers the government on the 
principles of the republican party—will any honest 
democrat, who values the principles of the party 
and their ascerdancy and triumph in the govern- 
ment, more than men, carp atand denounce him?—- 
Is not the democratic party capable of wnderstand- 
ing its own principles and policy? And ii the presi- 
dent can obtain their confidence, (which we do not 
believe possible, for confidence, as Chatham says, is 
a plant of slow growth) can all the thunder of ali the 
thundering wind-mills of personal party presses, keep 
him out of the Democratic Convention, and if he has 
a majority there, prevent him from getting the pre- 
sidential nomination? But suppose again, that he 
cannot conciliate any considerable portion of the 
democratic party to his support, (which we doubt 
not will turn out to be the truth,) why should not 
that portion, if faithful to the principles of the par- 
ty, stand affiliated withus. If they consist of whigs, 
the democratic party is strengthened by tieir ad- 
herence. Our numbers are iacreased by their ac- 
cession, whilst our opponents are divided and distrac- 
ted. If tney consist of democrats, whether im or 
out of office, they will influence, if they do not con- 
trol, the policy of the government, and thus keep it 
in the track of those great principles of the demo- 
cratic party, on which the dearest interests and liber- 
ties of the people depend. No man can deny that 
in killing the two bank bills, and the distribution po- 
licy, the president has done immense preventive 
good to the democratic party and the country. The 
great sin of his administration—too great for repa- 
ration, and we believe for forgiveness—was his sign- 
ing the tariff bill of °42. He was pledged, solemnly 
—with the sanction of years, resting on his pledge, 
in common with Mr. Clay and General Harrison, to 
support the act of °33; and to overthrow it, was an 
act of political bad faith, such as has not often dis- 
graced the legislation or the legislators of any coun- 
try, such as we trust may never again disgrace those 
of ourown. But even in this, neither he nor the 
whigs stood alone. Democrats joined them—over- 
threw the act of °33, and presented the bill to Mr. 
Tyler. If he was wrong in signing the bill—what 
shalh we say of the democrats who passed it? He had 
some excuse (if there can be any excuse for violat- 
ing faith,) in the fact that he had vetoed already four 
bills; and he might have feared that the veto power 
itself, which had already been previously assailed, 
might fall into odium by its too repeated exercise.-— 
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; His business was to administer the 
-the people uninake it. 
The demoerats both in the houae and the senate, who | 
went over to the whigs and passed the act of 42, 
have not even such lame excuses to justify their 
abandonment on that great occasion, of their party 
and their principles. Yet it is amongst the strange 
things of these strange times, that the friends of these 
very men who gave effect to this, the only really 
whig measure of the whig party now in operation, 
are loudest in denouncing the president's ‘‘democra- 
ey,” and all whosupport him. Charity towards each 
other, is not only our duty, but our best policy.— 
There is no sense, and there can he no patriotism, in 
furious personal abuse and denunciation towards 
others, especially if they have been of the same 
household of political faith with ourselves. Some 
imaginary personal benefit, but no goad to the demo- 
cratic party or the country, can result from such a 
course.” 


A correspondent in the Madisonian, over the signa- 
ture of ‘A Democrat,” says: 

‘‘Francis P. Blair must be either a madman or a 
hypocrite, for there can be neither sanity nor honesty 
in preaching for years in favor of democracy, and 
then turning with bitter invective and low abuse 
upon men when put ina position where they may 
carry forward and into ‘practical effect de:ocratic 
measures. The Globe dare not say that Messrs. 
Henshaw and Nelson are any the less democratic as 
members of John Tyler’s cabinet, than they were in 
Massachusetts and Maryland; he dare not charge 
upon them a compromise of principle, or a recrean- 
cy to their ancient faith. Why then pounce upon 
and attempt to crowd them from the pale of the re- 

ublican party. If the Globe were to have its way, 
Martin Van Buren would fare worse in 1844 than he 
did in 1840. The bullying, arrogant, and madcap 
course of the Globe, would ruin any man, and well 
might Mr. Van Buren exclaim “deliver me from such 
friends» The whigs laugh in their sleeves at the 
rabid condition of such prints, and from their folly 
hope finally to succeed by reason of the divisions 
and heart-burnings which it will create in the demo- 
cratic ranks. It has been said, on good authority, 
that Martin Van Buren last winter, at Albany, ad- 
vised his democratic friends to accept office under 
John Tyler; that there was no compron.ise of prin- 
ciple either in asking or taking office from the presi- 
dent. Why, then, this ado on the part of the Globe, 
when a poor democrat is selected to fill the place of 
a whig? There is but one answer, the Globe fears 
that such things will make John Tyler popular, and 
unite him too closely with the democratic party.— 
This is the secret of the whole matter. John Tyler’s 
influence with democrats is feared; his thorough 
identification with the republican party is what 
ihese scheming politicians would prevent, and 
they know that this can in no way so well be done 
as by keeping whigs in office. It is nonsense to talk 
to democrats about a democratic president, vhen all 
the offices of the country are filled with whigs; such 
a state of things would be a practical he, which no 
declaration or profession, however earnest, could 
gainsay. The great mass of the republican party 
are not like the editor of the Globe—they rejoice at 
the success of their friends, and honor the source 
from which the favorcomes. ‘The whigs cannot, and 
the honest portion of them do not complain—for 
democrats were removed to make place for them— 
and the republicans look upon it as just and right, 
and the removal of every whig adds scores and scores 
of friends to the administration, for they look upon 
it as an evidence of the good faith and intentions 
of the president to make his administration in all its 
parts democratic,—and from such an ad:ninistration 
they rightfully expect prosperity to the whole coun- 
1 Au 

The Philadelphia Sentinel says: 

“Jt must be apparent to every intelligent and re; 
flecting democrat, that the policy of the “Globe,” 
if fully carried into effect, would destroy the pros- 
pects of any presidential candidate, who might be so 
unfortunate as to receive its support. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, it seems to us, is peculiarly unfortunate in hav- 
ing at the seat of government, an ergan whose course, 
so far as his prospects are concerned, is so perfectly 
suicidal. The most ardent friends of the ex-presi- 
dent, will not contend, that, even if nominated, he 
can be elected in 1844, without the assistance of de- 
mocrats who voted against him in 1840. If elected 
at all, it must be by the strong and united efforts of 
the whole democratic party. Without such assist- 
ance, his nomination would be worse than useless, 
for his election would be impossiBLe. But the pro- 
scriptive policy of the Giobe is not injurious to Mr. 
Van Buren alone. Our remarks apply with equal 
torce to any other candidate who may be nominated. 
Nor is the Globe destroying the prospects of a par- 
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the success of the entire democratic party. Whatis 
to be gained by its abuse of President Tyler and his 
cabinet? The measures of the administration, by the 
Giobe’s own showing, bave been democratic, in strict 
accordance with the spirit and doctrines of the great 
republican party. Then why this incessant abuse 
of men, merely because they have been placed ina 
position to carry these measures into practical ope- 
ration?” 


A writer in the Charleston Courier has commenced 
we of essays signed Aristipes, in defence of Mr. 

yler. 

In the first number of Aristides, referring to Presi- 
dent Tyler, he says he was ‘“‘born a democrat and 
educated as it were at the very feet of the great apos- 
tle of democracy; his mind thoroughly imbued with 
its principles, they have become a part of his nature, 
and as soon can “the leopard change his spots” as 
John Tyler apostatize from the leading principles of 
democracy.” 

DORR versus TYLER. 

The celebrated champion of Rhode Island, Dorr, 
previous to the late election in that state published 
the following in the Providence Journal: 

Boston, Aug. 23, 1843. 

Dear sir: With regard to the address to the peo- 
ple of Rhode Island. which will be forthcoming in a 
few days, I have but a word to say, and that in re- 
ference to any possible misinterpretation of the delay 
of the publication for some time longer, which has 
been undesired and unintentional. Let me say then, 
most explicitly, that it has no connection with any 
supposed benefit to be derived from the aid of the 
‘Tyler interest in Rhode Island at the coming election, 
to whom it may be by some deemed impolitic to give 
offence. In my address, an attempt has been made 
render partial justice to Mr. Tyler and his proceed- 
ings in Rhode Island affairs. In view of the outrage 
which he has committed upon us, as well as of his 
principles and practices, a coalition—if such exist, or 
be intended—between the suffrage party and his par- 
ty in Rhode Island, if such there be, can only be re- 
garded as a debasing alliance, and in the last degree 
humiliating to the true friends of equal rights. No 
democrat can feel a disposition to perpetuate such an 
ignoble faction as that of Mr. Tyler; and I speak free- 
ly in advance, that no wrong motive may be imputed 
by political friends. Yours, truly, 

Tuos. W. Dona. 


FAILURE OF CONVENTION SUGGESTED AND DISCUSSED. 

In the meantime the Madisonian indicates an ap- 
prehension that the National Convention will ulti- 
mately fail of its purpose, and suggests that the no- 
mination be left to the members of congress. An 
article in that paper of the 26th of August, says:— 
‘From the zeal evinced by the Richmond Enquirer 
and Charleston Mercury to produce different results 
in the composition of the National Convention, and 
the number of excited converts daily ranging them- 
sclves under the banners of the principal combat- 
ants, we are becoming convinced that the probabili- 
ty is, there will be no good result produced by the 
convention. If one half of the delegates should be 
chosen by the state conventions, and the rest by dis- 
tricts, we have reason to apprehend a fatal rupture 
will oceur in the general convention, when angry 
discussions arise as to the manner of voting, &c.— 
In such an event, two or more democratic candidates 
would be run—and that would be ruin.” The Madi- 
sonian *‘helieves it would be far better (and submits 
the suggestion) for the republican members of con- 
gress to compare notes and select the candidate, 
than to precipitate such an evil upon the party as 
a convention angrily divided against itself would be.” 


To this the Richmond Enquirer replies. “We do 
not apprehen4, that things will come to this extremi- 
ty. Itisso clear, that each state has the right to 
elect its own delegates in its own way, without dic- 
tation from any other state—and in case of difficulty 
about the mode of voting, the appeal lies so open, 
either to the majority of the republican party in the 
Union, or to the convention itself when they assem- 
ble—the state of public sentiment will be so well 
developed, by that time—and the prospects of the 
different candidates so well defined, that we trust 
much less difficulty will prevail about any mode of 
voting, and it will be much easier settled, than is now 
supposed. All that is desirable at the present mo- 
ment is, to let the discussion go on with moderation 
and good feeling-—to beware of crimination and re- 
crimination—to keep cool—to bear and forbear—to 
let the public sentiment run eiear and definitely to 
its object—to let us see who is the strongest candi- 
date—who is the favorite of the people—and then 
we shall arrive at just and efficient and harmonious 
results. Ifsome few fanatics should fly off the helve, 
and jeopardize the success of our cause and the as- 
cemdancy of our principles, rather than give up their 


ticular candidate only, but itis placing in jeopardy | own iavorite [rieud, why the mass are too wise to be 


hetraved into any such extremity. The people at 
large have no such enthusiastic feelings for any one 
man to betray them into such extravaganee—no pri- 
vate interests to mislead them. They go for their 
country and for her principles, and not for men—and 
we still hope, still trust, still believe, that all will go 
tight—and that we shall not be driven to any such 
desperate, odious extremity as the Madisonian sub- 
mits to our adoption. We shall not be induced “to 
fly from any ils we have, to those we know not off .— 
or, perhaps, knew too well. 


On the other hand the Washington correspondent 
of the Boston Times, heretofore recognized as in the 
confidence of the Tyler administration, writes that 
Mr. Tyler will not be a candidate for re-election,— 
and is in favor of Mr. Calhoun as his successor. 


The New York Aurora, however, which is rather 
more official, says: 

“The Boston Times alleges, that Mr. Tyler is nota 
candiZate for election to the presidency next Novem- 
ber, and that he is favorable to Mr. Calhoun as his 
successor. There is not a word of truth in either of 
these statements. That paper also says, that Mr. Ty- 
Jer is administering the offices of public trust and 
profit so as to make Mr. Calhoun president. This 
statement is false, too. Mr. Tyler is too honest to 
even administer them so as to make himself presi- 
dent, much less Mr. Calhoun. Presidents are not 
made by bestowing the public offices upon this or that 
man.” 


THE ORGANIZATION QUESTION. 

The point in relation to the organization of the 
‘**Democratic” National Convention, has been further 
discussed by the leading journals of this party, in a 
style of which the following extracts furnish a fair 
specimen. 

Quoting the article inserted in our last vol. page 
410, from the New York .Ytlas.as endorsed by the N. 
York Evening Post, the Charleston Mercury of the 
Qist ult. says:— 

‘‘As far as we understand the above, it seems to be 
a complaint, that while the friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren are opposed to the district system of choosing 
delegates to the National Convention, they have ne- 
vertheless generally adopted it-—and that the friends 
of the other candidates, while advocating the district 
system, have mostly adopted the general ticket. If 
this were true it would indeed present asingular case 
—but really the statements in the 4tlas are a jumble 
of blunders. 


The New England states have all, we believe, 
adopted the district system; but it is entirely gratui- 
tous to attribute this to Mr. Van Buren’s friends.— 
The legislative caucus of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture decided for the general ticket—but the people 
are not bound by any such action, and a state con- 
vention is yet to be held to decide the matter. A 
caucus of the democratic portion of the Kentucky 
legislature, nominated Col. Johnson, but we are sur- 
prised to hear that they chose delegates to the con- 
vention. ‘The #%las is pretty certainly mistaken on 
that point. The whole battle of Co!. Johnson’s 
friends in Missouri, is upon this point of district de- 
legates—it is their issue with the Van Buren men. 
They could not be so little heedful of appearances as 
to contend vehemently for the choice by districts in 
Missouri and by general ticket in Kentucky—the 
states are too near neighbors to allow that. Lastly 
in Georgia, a state convention nominated the dele- 
gates and also nominated Mr. Calhoun. But Geor- 
gia has no districts—elects members of congress by 
general ticket and the case was one of necessily. It 
is not true however, as we understand, that the dele- 
gation to the convention are exclusively supporters 
of Mr. Calhoun, and if the convention decides for 
the vote per capita, we should not consider them 
bound by the instructions of the state convention.— 
This. however, is true—that many men in Georgia 
who prefer Mr. Van Buren, would nevertheless sup- 
port Mr. Calhoun in the firstinstance, because they 
believe him to be the only one of the democratic can- 
didates who can carr) the state—we believe so too. 

‘Such are the real facts as to all ‘the other candi- 
dates” than Mr. Van Buren. Now let us look at 
what Mr. Van Buren’s friends have done. The great 
state of Virginia has practically adopted the general 
ticket, by deciding that the majority shall vote in the 
convention forthe whole. A legislative caucus in 
Missouri nominated Van Buren delegates to the con- 
vention for that state—and a state convention in In- 
diana, called without reference to that subject, nom- 
inated Van Buren delegates for that state-—the /tlas 
forgot Indiana, and equally forgot to state the plain 
truth about Virginia. 


“It appears then, that the friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren have, as far as they could, committed three states 
to the general ticket system, and that the friends of 
all the other candidates have done the same with two 
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—Georgia being one of them, which has no district 


division, and Pennsylvania the other, which is yet to, vention is to have no “discretion” in the matter; but 
hold a state convention to revise the whole mat- will be compelled from the unregulated, and conse 


ter. 
‘But these statements are put forth by the Albany 


paper to influence the action of the approaching state | i 
convention, and turn it against the district system.— | multitude of representatives, can thus force this po- 
We trust that body, if it will needs go wrong, licy on the convention. 
will not seek to justify it by a tissue of mis-state-| bold, that we are astonished, it could he proposed by 
| any state having any respect for her sister states; and 
The Charleston Mercury thus continues the discus- | 


ments.” 


sion: 


“Tue position or ViratntaA. We have not kept 


very close track of the little game of catechising | power. 





between ourselves and the Richmond Enquirer — 
That paper rather resents our compliments to its | 


powers of interrogation; and seems to think we have | hundred delegates to the national convention, we 


made but an uncivil return to its civil approaches.— | 
Jt does not do our good nature justice. e are not| 
indeed famed for continuous gravity. and have our} 
doubts whether that principle was intended to be so| 
all-pervading with mind as it is with matter. Gra-| 
vity is heaviness, and we like not to be continually 
dragging about, or like Mons. Paul, firing from our 
own shoulders, your enormous forty-pounders. But 
to say that we have slighted the Enquirer, or defied 
its authority, or sneered at its venerable experience, 
or committed any manner of irreverent assaults up- 
on its throne editorial, is to bring charges upon us 
that we repudiate. Our answers, so far as we were 
authorized to make any, have been given, and where 
we could not give them, we have given in their stead, 
a reason for not answering. So much for our side— 
now what has the Enquirer done in return? In the 
first place it complains that'we have answered its 
last questions by asking others. 

We did this for two reasons, first, because we had | 
answered his questions already, and second, because | 
it is not a fair game, which leaves an antagonist at) 
liberty to be eternally hitting our balls, and we are 
never to drive at his. 

Our answer to the first set of interrogatories by | 
the Enquirer was that “for the state,” we could an. | 
swer not atail. When, therefore, he again put si-| 
milar interrogatories concerning the future course of | 
South Carolina, what did the Enquirer expect but | 
the same auswer? We saw no use in repeating a. 
refusal, and therefore took our chances at the balls | 
and sent him back a few questions in return. Some! 
of these he has answered. and some, he has not an- 
swered satisfactorily. To our question—‘‘do they 
(Virginia) intend without the concurrence of a sin- 
gle other state, to send five delegates from each con- | 
gressional district”—he answers, neither yea nor 
nay. He only gives us reasons for sending these or 
more from every congressional district, and ieaves 
us therefore to infer that Virginia persists in this po- 
licy. It seems, that to the last national convention, 
she sent one hundred delegates, but says the Enquirer, 
“Virginia will claim to give only 17 votes for the| 
nominee. This arrangement therefore, neither adds | 
io our relative force, nor does it impair the vote of 
any other state.” Let us see if ‘this arrangement” 
is so very innocent as it is thus represented to be.— 
If we mistake not, it does most materially “impair 
the vote of other states,” and does ‘add to the rela- 
tive force” of Virginia. In fact, it will enable her 
to dictate to the convention, the form of voting and 
action—the very matter which it has been repeated- 
ly said, ‘should be left to the discretion and patriotism 
of the convention.” 

Virginia enters the convention with one hundred 
delegaies, having five to each congressional district. 
South Carolina and thirteen other states, enter the 
convention with some ninety votes, having only one 
delegate to each congressional district. ‘The qtfes- 
tion arises, as to the mode of organizing the conventuon 
—and the mode of voting per capita or by states. If 
the vote is taken per capita, Virgina votes more votes 
than fourteen other states together. On all prelimi- 
ary questions, affecting the convention or the repre- 
sentation or relative power of the states, the same 
result is produced. Virginia out-votes fourteen states, 
and governs the convention. What isthe effecv— 
Why, to get rid of Virginia domination, the conven- 
tion at the very outset, will be compelled to vote by 
states, as the lesser evil, and thus the real cbject of 
his multitudinious representation will be obtained. 


Or suppose, each state pursues the policy of Vir- 
ginia, and sends five delegates from each congress- 
ional district—the same result is produced. The 
convention then, will consist of one thousand five 
hundred men; and of course, to propose to take the 
vote of such an assembly “per capita’ will be ab- 
surd. The result of such representation from Vir- 
ginia, is then to take away absolutely all discretion 
from the coavention, as to the mode of voting. The 
convention will be forced by her to allow the dele- 
gates fo vote by states. Hence, all the talk, about 











_ces, which may prove unsurmountable amongst the 


tion” the mode of voting, is mere illusion. The con- 


quently, unequal manner of representation, from the 
different states, to vote by states, as the lesser evil. 
_ Any state in the Union—the smallest, by sending a 


Its artifice and design is so 


that it should be expected to deceive any one, is only 
another instance of the malleability of the human 
mind under the pressure of interest or its lust for 
There are some instances in which it 1s less 
degrading to be wronged than to be deceived. 

If our friends in Virginia persist in sending one 


trust they will say nothing more about leaving the 
mode of voting, ‘to the wise and liberal spirit of the 
convention, wherein our brethren meet in free com- 
munion with each other!!! If we are to be ruled, 
we prefer the dominion of old Virginia—but to be 
ruled, and at the same time to be scoffed at for it, is; 
rather too bad. Let them in silence, act the part of | 
the Roman senate, under the influence of Jugurtha 
—“‘ita bonum publicum, ut in plerisque negoliis solet, 
privata gratia devictum.” 
[Charleston Mer. Jug. 23. 

The Richmond Enquirer thus earnestly urges the 
democratic editors to keep coo]:—“I regret the spi- 
ritof a part of the democratic press—the injury 


which is likely to be done, may prove more serious, | . 


than many editors, who profess themselves to be in 
favor of the convention. are at all aware of. The 
hostile manner in which Mr. Van Buren is assailed, 
is too well calculated to create deep-rooted prejudi- 


strong “rank and file’ supporters of Mr. Calhoun, 
as they imbibe the spirit of that portion of the press 
spoken of, and give but little heed to the declarations 
of the editors, that they are for the nominee of the 
convention. In this way, our party 1s likely to be 
injured, without the possibility of any good result 
flowing from sucha course. I talk but very little 
with our people, when | find they are likely to be- 
come enslaved by the strong personal desire they 
have for the elevation of Mr. Calhoun. I fear, if 
some of our friends do nut quit their ill advised 
course, that their readers wiil be likely to forget, 
that they have a strong and well organized party to 
contend against, who, if they get into power, will car- 
ry out all the great measures they contended for— 
and all of which are directly at war with the princi: | 
ples of democracy. The total, (almost entire) ne- 
glect of some of our friends, to continue to hold up 
to their readers the enormities of whiggery, is but 
too well calculated to transfer many of our friends 
to the guidance of that General, of whom the whigs 
complain so much—Gen. Apathy. Thiserror ought 
not longer to be indulged in, unless some of our 
friends are willing to see Ilukewarmness and indifler- 
ence steal into our party.” [ Rich. Enq. 


The above extract from a letter is adopted by the 
Richmond Enquirer as its own declaration, and in- 
deed affords an apt illustration of its own course.— 
The friends of Mr. Calhoun are, as usual, assailed 
under the pretext of kind admonition and insulted 
both by unjust accusation and abusive epithet. The 
editor, itis to be observed, gives no instance of the 
attacks stated to have been made on Mr Van Buren, 
while he tells us that the friends of Mr. Calhoun are 
likely to become slavish from their devotion to him. 
Pray in whatsort of a “spirit” does our worthy friend 
say this?) We, Southern people, generally consider 
the term “slave,” when applied to us, as conveying 
intentional insult, and it really dues come with bad 
grace, from one who is rebuking us for being too 
violent. Who makes these violent assaults on Mr. 
Van Buren? What press prints them? Let us hear 
them, give us the instance, put your finger, Mr. En- 
quirer, on the black spot, and we will show you, in 
your own columnsa dozen darker. But another piece 
of this good advice, iseven better. The friends of 
Mr. Cajhoun do not take sufficient notice of the whig 
press, they look too close to the Enquier, eh? Indeed 
this is excellent, our friend does not like to have his 
motions too closely scanned. But “the enormities, 
and deformities of whiggery,” unless constantly held 
up to the readers of the Calhoun press, will cause 
“lukewarmness and indifference to steal into our 
party.” ‘The Calhoun men “lukewarm and indiffer- 
ent!’—Why a moment since, Mr. Editor, you told 
us that we were “likely to become enslaved by the 
strong personal desire we have for the elevation of 
Mr. Calhoun.” But enough of this, we do most sin- 
cerely “regret the spirit of a part of the democratic 
press.” ‘This feeling induces us to expose no farther 
the Enquirer’s Extract.” Let it speak for itself, we 
have copied the whole of it and give our friends its 








trusting to the convention, and leaving to ils ‘‘discre- 


\whole benefit. | Petersburg Repub. 


The Petersburg Republican again says: 

“We tell the Richmond Enquirer that his corres- 
pondents are driving the democratic party to disu- 
nion; the last three numbers of that paper teem with 
objectionable matter, and how long is it that we 
shall be able to say to our correspondents, keep the 
peace? Already have we drawn the rein tightly on 
some whose distinction and experience entitle them 
to advise us, rather than to be advised by us. We 
do ask the Enquirer in the name of our party, we 
adjure him by all our hopes of success, to be more 
careful in inserting the violent productions of reck- 
less partizans, as well as the thoughtless articles of 
the hot-headed, though honest enthusiast. ‘Senex? 
we would give as a sample of the last; the New Yorlk 
correspondent affords a not to be admired illustra- 
tion of the former. There is no hope of electing 
either Mr. Van Buren or Mr. Calhoun, if through 
the violence of their persona! friends, the supporters 
of the one be driven to commit themselves against 
the other. It is then a matter of awful responsibil- 
ity which that man assumes who either directly or 
indirectly leads to such a result; we shall do all we 
can to prevent it, and if our efforts fail, if we are 
destined to see the democratic party ruined and pow- 
erless, not from the blow of the enemy, but from the 
violence of its intestine convulsions, we shall have 
at least the consolation of knowing that with us the 
words of harmony and conciliation have not been 
the lip service of the’ hypocrite, but the true rule of 
action, the real guide of our editorial course.” 


Apparently embarrassed by the growing difficul- 
ties with which the question is surrounded, the En- 
quirer of the 25th of August, after recapitulating 
those difficulties, concludes to address a circular to 
the republicans of Virginia, as follows: 


(CIRCULAR. ) 
Richmond, Aug. 24, 1843. 

Dear sin: As a member of the republican party 
of Virginia, I take the liberty of calling your atten- 
tion to a letter from*‘‘A Member of the (South Ca- 
rolina) Convention,” republished in the last Tues- 
day’s Enquirer. You will please also read my own 
remarks upon that letter. After frankly consulting 
with some of your friends, you will be so good as to 
advise me on the following points: 

1. Ought Virginia ‘“‘uncompromisingly to insist” 
upon voting in the National Convention, according to 
the mode which was recommended by our last state 
convention—that is, that her district delegates, instead 
of voting per capita, should give the whole electoral 


| vote of the state en masse. 


2. Or, ought Virginia to submit the decision of the 
question to ‘ta majority of the states’’—if each state, 
large or smali( New York or Delaware, for exam- 
ple,) is to have precisely the same vote? 

3. Or. ought we to submit it to the decision of the 
National Convention—and in what form would it be 
desirable to decide it by the action of that body? 

4. Or. should we consent to decide it, by what 
shall appear to be the wish of the majority of the re- 
publican party inthe United States, collecting that 
wish either from the action of the democratic party 
in the several states, or from the declared wishes of 
that party in other ways, taking care to distinguish 
between the voice of *ta majority of the states,” and 
the sense of ‘ta majurity of the republican party” 
throughout the union? 

5. Or, is there any other way, by which you would 
recommend.the decision of the manner of voting in 
the national republican convention to be made? 

6. Would it be proper for the central committee, 
appointed by the last state convention, to declare the 
sense of the party in Virginia; or, what other mode 
would you recommend for that purpose? 

I ask the favor of you, sir, to express your views 
as frankly and as early as possible, that our sister 
states may understand the wishes of Virginia at the 
earliest moment. Yours respectfully, 

THOMAS RITCHIE. 
3L3$>We address the above circular to every re- 
publican in the state, who will give so much time 
and attention to the affairs of the republic—the use 
to be made of their replies to be subject: to-our mu- 
tual discretion. 

77 "We wish to hear, if possible, from every 
section and county in the state. And as we hope 
these answers will be very numerous, may IJ ask the 
letters to be post paid? They will fall tightly upon each 
correspondent, but rather heavily upon one person. 


If we may judge by the violence with which this 
expedient is treated by some of the Calhoun papers 
of Virginia, it is very doubtful whether it will not 
thicken instead of clearing away the difficulty. To 
their earnestly expressed wish to Mr. Ritchie to 
withdraw the circular that gentleman reconsiders 
the topic and persists in bis pian. 
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WHO SHOULD BE NOMINATED. 
On this point, the articles on all sides are so nume- 
rous, that we should be lost in their labyrinth, and 
have to take pretty much at random. The article 
from Kendall’s Expositor, in another part of this 
number will be consulted as to this head, when the 
pretensions of Mr. Van Buren are set forth. 
The Richmond Enquirer assumes as a motto, from 
his correspondent the voice ci a Friend— 
Is THE LITTLE MAGICIAN’S WAND BROKEN? 
“it would be a solid triumph to us to put Mr. Van 
Buren back again, and a beautiful illustration of the 
principles of our government, if we could do it.” 


Quoting froma Martinsburg paper a declaration 
that Mr. Van Buren is decidedly the choice of Vir- 
ginia for the next presidential campaign, the En- 
quirer says: 

‘- Decidedly” the choice of Virginia!—we have not 
a moment’s doubt of if, over any candidate, by a de- 
cided majority. Wego further. Prompted as we 
are by the declarations of the *Old Dominion,” 
and in the same ‘sacred and sincere” spirit, we firm- 
ly believe that Mr. Calhoun has no chance of carry- 
ing Virginia against Mr. Van Buren—that all the 
efforts of the Henrys, and Pendletons, and the Rip 
Raps—of the ‘*Republican,” and the “Old Domin- 
jon,’ are unavailing to turn the tide of public senti- 
ment in favor of Mr. Calhoun. Our private infor- 
mation confirms this deep and solemn conviction.” 


But this is not all. It is notonly in Virginiathat 
Mr. Calhoun is impotent. The Enquirer continues: 

‘We go still further. We speak with all possible 
frankness and freedom, because the “Old Dominion” 
has set us theexample. We do not believe there is 
a single state, north of the Potomac, which Mr. 
Caihoun can now earry, and notone to the west, un- 
less it may be Alabama and Mississippi. We speak 
our own “sincere belief,” without meaning to play 
the prophet, or to speak the ecracle. Far, very far 
from it. We utter our own opinions, founded upon 
the best information we have received, and with due 
respect to the opinions of others. But it does ap- 
peur to us, that the friends of Mr. Calhoun are, in 
the enthusiasm of their feelings towards their distin- 
guished favorite, hurrying on, without due conside- 
vation for his own interests, or due calculation of the 
consequences. Jf we might dare to imitate in this 
respect, too, the example of the ‘Old Dominion,” 
we too, might ask, why do ‘this friends force him be- 
fore the people, with certain defeat staring him in 
the face?” With feelings of great kindness—with a 
profound sentiment of admiration for his brilliant 
tulents—with the most cheerful disposition to sup- 
port Mr. Calhoun, if he should prove to be the no- 
iminee of the national convention, yet believing, that 
it is far better. for him to ‘“‘bide his time,’’ we dare 
to speak out what we believe to be the truth.” 

The Madisonian refers to a letter from Connecti- 
cut, in the Charleston Mercury, and expresses its 
“doubts about the Clay whigs preferring Mr. Cal- 
houn as their second choice. We think they have 
vo choice but Mr. Clay, and are resolvea to support 
him with a perfect knowledge that he will be de- 
feated. We would respectfully ask, how the Mer- 
cury’s correspondent, or any body else, can know 
that Mr. Tyler cannot get the nomination? We are 
quite sure he is very much mistaken. We would re- 
mark, in reference to the intimation contained in the 
closing linesof the Mercury’s correspondent, that, 
as far as we have been able to ascertain, the friends 
of Mr. Tyler intend to support the nominee of the 
conv :ntion—provided, of course, that the conven- 
tion fairly represents the wishes of the party.” 





A writer in the Richmond Enquirer who states 
that he has always been a friend to Mr. Van Buren, 
objects to his nomination not because he has been beat- 
en, but because he was beaten after he was once elecled. 
And this, he contends, is a material point. Mr. Jef- 
ferson-and General Jackson were both beaten pre- 
vious to their first election, but never after it. Mr. 
Van Buren on the other, hand, was beaten while in 
possession of the presidency, and all its vast patron- 
age and influence. 

The same writer says: “I entertain no unkind 
feeling towards my brother democrats, who may 
ditter with me in their first choice—for, if I did, 1 
could not be ademocrat; but I do fear, thatif Mr. 
Van Buren’s friends do hold on to him se fast as they do 
at present, and he should,through the partiality of the 
delegates, get the nomination in the convention, ANO- 
THER DEFEAT AWAITS US, MORE APALL- 
ING THAN THE LAST, in 1844. May Heaven 
forbid it! Yet 1 cannot but think, that with Caroli- 
na’s noble son, we are bound to come off victorious 
—inasmuch, as no man, at the present day, holds 
the democratic creed in greater purity than John C. 
Calhoun.” 

The “Philadelphia Inquirer” admits “that though 
Mr. Calhoun has many warm friends and admirers 
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among the icco focosof New York and New Eng- 
land, to say nothing of Pennsylvania, we doubt very 
much whether he will be able to cope successfully 
in the national convention with Mr. Van Buren. It 
appears tous that the opposition to the ex-president 
is, could it be brought to beai upon any single can- 
didate, sufficiently strong to prevent the nomination 
of the New York statesman. But it cannot. The 
friends of Buchanan, Calhoun, Cass, and Johnson, 
will not unite against Mr: Van Buren. Hence it is 
a chances for the nomination are so favora- 

e. 

The Charleston Mercury, of 11th Aug. says. 

‘“Inprana. A letter from this state informs us that 
there isa general dissatisfaction in the democratic 
party at the position in which they have been placed 
by the action of the state convention held last Jan- 
uary. That convention assembled for the purpose 
of nominating state officers, and took upon them- 
selves to elect a delegation to the presidential eon- 
vention—all, we believe, Van Buren men—though, 
says the writer, it is well known that the party there 
prefer Cass or Johnson. He thinks the people will 
support the state nominations with snfficient unani- 
mity to carry them—but not so, he says, with regard 
to Van Buren. With many of the party he has no 
favor and the unfair manner tuken by the political 
managers to secure the voteof Indiana for his nomi- 
nation, is likely to be fatal to his chance of getting 
her vote in the election. It would be well if the 
wire-workers would think of this. It would add 
little to Mr. Van Buren’s reputation to be again nom- 
inated and defeated. The politicians may nomi- 
nate, but'the people alone can elect—and of them 
no snap-judgments can be taken. If they like not 
the nominations, if they have cause to believe that 
their own wishes have been overlooked and that 
they have been treated as chattels to be transferred 
at pleasure, by the managers, they may not indeed 
rebel—but they will be dissatisfied—they will stay 
as home, and the candidates wil! be defeated.” 

The Courier of this morning, says the whig pa- 
pers ‘‘can afford no room in their ample sheets for 
the overpowering expressions of popular favor which 
are made in every part of the union, for the favorite 
son of New York” &c. If there be any such “‘over- 
powering expressions,” they have most effectually 
benumbed the senses of the Van Buren editors. For 
not a soul of them has given the public the least 
evidence that the utterly ‘‘used up man” ef 1840, isa 
whit more popular now, than when he was so sig- 
nally condemned by the sovereign people of nine- 
teen states. Nay, the high jury see far more clear- 
ly now, than then, the entire justice of their ver- 
dict; and if the great condemned shall obtain a new 
trial, itis more than probable that the jury will be 
quite unanimous in re-affirming their former judg- 
ment. {Buffalo Adv. 17th Aug. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. The well known 
amiability of tne veteran editor Major Noaun never 
shone forth more Juminously than in the last num- 
ber of his paper, in his discussion of the merits of 
the various candidates for the presidency. All are 
praised to their heart’s content: CaLnoun, Van Bu- 
REN, CLay, Jounson, Cass, Bucuanan, and Wes- 
sTER, all are lauded, and pronounced good and true, 
and all fit for the highest offices in the gift of the 
people. Happy country! where all who aspire are 
worthy to govern. By some unaccountable over- 
sight the major does not say a word about Mr. Ty- 
LER! [.M. Y¥. Sun. 

Tre Grose, which is resolutely determined to re- 
pel Mr. ‘TyLer’s advances towards a union with the 
party to which it belongs, makes a severe hit in refe- 
rence to the late election in Indiana: 

“Mr. Tyler’s official organ in this city looks upon 
the result in Indiana as a “Republican” triumph. It 
rejoices that Mr. Whitcomb, the republican candi- 
date, is elected. What a reflection this on the 
course of President Tyler! Mr. Whitcomb was ex- 
pelled from his bureau in the treasury department, 
as commissioner of the land office, for no other rea- 
son than because he was a republican, and belouged 
to the republican administration which Mr. Tyler 
considered it his mission to putdown. Mr. Whit- 
comb, when notified of his dismission, felt it due to 
himself to aadress a letter to the president, to ascer- 
tain whether there was any other cause than a poli- 
tical one for his dismission. The president did not 
pretend that there was any other. And now that 
the people of Indiana have chosen him chief magis- 
trate of the state, for the very cause which induced 
Mr. Tyler to expel him from office, it is hailed as 
the triumph of Mr. ‘T'yler’s republican principles in 
Indiana! Do these people suppose that the Ameri- 
can intelligence is adapted to a reign of duplicity?” 

But the Madisonian has had its thrust too. The 
Globe some time ago denounced all who took office 
under Mr. Tyler: but when the election in Louisiana 
came on and Gen. Dawson was returned for a seat 
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in congress, the Globe claimed him as a sterling 
democrat although he had accepted office at Mr. 
Tyler’s hand. The Madisonian was ungenerous 
enough to intimate that the Globe had an eye to the 
printing of the house when it showed so much re- 
gard for the member elect from Louisiana. Those 
family quarrels are very bitter. [ Balt. Amer. 
AGAINST NOMINATING MR. VAN BUREN. 

On the other side, a correspondent of the Rich- 
mond Enquirer over the signature of ‘‘.4 voice from a 
Friend,” and who in his third number advocates the 
nomination of General Cass, in his second number 
thus reasons as to the nomination of Mr. Van Buren: 
To the editors of the Enquirer: 

GENTLEMEN: I live in the country, and have my 
home concerns to attend to, before I can send to the 
post office, which also is some miles from my house; 
so that I have been a little behind hand in receiving 
the Enquirer of the 15th inst. 

I] perceive that you have honored my first letter 
with publication, and still more by the netice you 
have been pleased to take of it. The result of the 
elections in North Carolina and Tennessee, wholly 
unknown to me when writing it, as the time when 
you received it must show, lends a little confirmation 
to some of its doctrines. 

Certainly, I am not for making light of the power 
of our opponents, and am happy again to have your 
declarations to the same effect. Many a one has fal- 
len a sacrifice to such conduct, and most often when 
least expecting it. 

i have even some fear of their name. Since thie 
world began, there has been something in names, 
and the party name of the congress of 76 goes for 
something. You may beat it, but you can never kill 
it, as federalist has been killed. Jt hasa vitality that 
cannot die, and a potency that can ever rally. It 
was not until 1840 that they got fast hold of this re- 
nowned old name, though they began upon it in °36, 
and, I own, that I somewhat fear it. It is a new ele- 
ment in our party contests, since the overthrow of 
federalism. There will probably bea hundred thou- 
sand young men ready to come to the polls in °44, 
who were under voting age ia °40. Think how ma- 
ny of these will have had but little time or opportu- 
nity to examine our public questions, complicated as 
they often are, whilst all will have heard of the re- 
volution and the names that sanctify it—and how it 
will be rung into their ears that Washington was a 
whig, Jefferson a whig, Hancock a whig, and Green, 
and Gates, and Marion, and Montgomery, the Lees, 
and Mercers, and Laurens!—all who fell at Ger- 
mantown and Guilford, all who triumphed at Sara- 
toga and Yorktown!—and that whigs have the same 
principles now, as they have the same name. Will — 
there be nothing inthis? If so, shrewd men of all 
ages are fools—so many of whom have said with 
Mirabeau, that names are things. We, indeed, will 
proclaim aloud, how they desecrate the name—but 
amid the din of the polls, that short, immortal name, 
will too often, I fear, by its quick associations of pa- 
triotism and glory, take the vote captive, before the 
voter can be made to understand the desecration. [ 
am unable to divest myselfof anxieties on this score. 
I, at least, set it down as an item in their scale. 

In the array I have been presenting of the sour- 
ces of influence, new and old, wich our opponents 
will be able to command, is itto dishearten? ‘The 
very reverse. I desire only, that we should be fully 
on our guard. Let us have all our thoughts about 
us before-hand, and whilst there is still time. Let us 
weigh them well. Should any seem to require re- 
consideration, let us reconcider them. ‘The issue is 
momentous. The struggle will be. desperate. Let 
us not be supine. Equally would I implore our 
friends not to be too confident. In my first letter | 
endeavored to show grounds for thinking that, united 
as our opponents will this time be in object and 
movement, with rich and exasperated foreigners, 
smarting under a deep sense of wrong, as they think 
it. the allied body will come into the field in renovat- 
ed strength in ’44; and in proportion as ! believe that 
their ranks will be numerous, their discipline great, 
their spirit very enterprising and bold, their means 
abundant as well as their talents, and their practices 
unscrupulous, | sincerely desire that we should take 
with the greatest deliberation, and take wisely, our 
most important step for meetingthem. By doing so, 
I believe we can conquer them with the good cause 
we have, and by being united in it. 

But it is not always that a good cause can succeed 
on its merits alone. History is full of other admo- 
nitions; which brings me to the great point I design 
to discuss: who shali be our candidate? 

Upon that, much, if not every thing, in my humble 
opiniun, is to depend. 

And I frankly confess, that I fear we should fai! 
with Mr. Van Buren; and I say this with a full ap- 
preciation of all that is contained in the remarks 





made, with your usual fairness and strength, in the 
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Enquirer of the first of this month and since; as well 
as in articles from able writers in your columns. 

I said in the outset, that I voted for him and sup- 
ported him to the last; as I did, zealously and unwa- 
veringly. Again aud again he had the poor tribute 
of my pen, and always my voice. He was true to 
us, and [ would be true to him in all grateful respect 
and honor, as long as he lives. 

But I fear torun him again; and it is a fear that 
has come by the predominance of reflection over my 
first wishes. In the first paroxysms of mortification 
at our overthrow, and under sympathy for him in his 
martyrdom, | was for running up his flag again in- 
stantly. He was cheated out of his election, by bul- 
fooneries «a! least: and I- agree to what our friends 
have so often said, that it would be a solid triumph 
to us to put him back again, and a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the principles of our government, if we could 
do it. 

But this is an if to be examined; and, for my part, 
I dread, the more | examine it, to commit the safety 
of our party, our principles, and our country, to its 
hazards. 

With all Mr. Van Buren’s wisdom, firmness, con- 
sistency, integrity, ability, and that steadiness and 
dignity of temper admired by all, he does not excel 
in the qualities, inward or external, to stir up men’s 
spirits, or excite fervor at the polls. 

He makes the better President on this very ac- 
count, some may think. It is the best texture for a 
President’s mind. 

Perhaps so, when once in; but not the best to get 
in when out, as he is out; not the best to rally forces 
once beaten; not the best to breathe into whole pha- 
lanxes the assurance of victory; not the best for in- 
spiring a brave confidence, when the charge is again 
sounded and the clangor heard; and if the foe is to be 
at all as formidable as J have represented, we shall 
have need of as much of ali this, as we can possibly 

et. 
. Let us see, 1f it centres in him; or how much; or, 
if little, what other circumstances there are to give 
us strength, and hope, and stout hearts under his 
banner. 

Let us look at his characteristics and at his posi- 
tion. We must do so candidly, whilst respectfully. 
There is no other way of arriving at safe conclusions. 
Let us call upon our best reasors to assist us in this 
emergency. Let us take post upon first elements, 
upon things which have been true in all time, but 
from which a too intense and cherished, though ho 
norable, political attachment. may possibly have 
been withdrawing us. A high duty is before us.— 
Let us understand it if we can, and then go wherever 
it may lead us, no matter what our tormer or present 
partialities for Mr. Van Buren, or how our sensibili- 
ties may be wounded. It is tu the country alone we 
are to look. 

Some say, that Mr. Jefferson ran, and successful- 
ly, after a first failure; as to be sure he did. 


But the cases are not parallel—not at all. Mr 
Jetterson failed to getin, but was never turned out. 
The latter is the predicament in which Mr. Van Bu- 
ren stands. 

Besides, the men are not alike. We must not be 
afraid to say so, bul say it frankly, that our judg- 
ments may be aided by instructive recollections and 
comparisions. How else are Plutarch’s best conclu- 
sions on the human character drawn oul? In Mr. 
Jefferson, genius and universal knowledge, and poli- 
litical philosophy as a science, as well as knowledge 
of practical politics, and a train of personal endow- 
ments, which were a tower of strength in themselves, 
all combined with the fact and fame of the author- 
ship of the Declaration of Independence, to form a 
public character so splendid and commanding that 
he stands alone as a statesman on the basis of his 
own first principles; alone, in the power he had over 
men’s minds; alone, in the hold he had upon the 
whole democratic party of the nation; whose affec- 
tions were never for an instant divided, whilst he 
lived, with any other man—the bare thought of 
which, as when Burr thought of it, ‘‘betrayed like 
treason.” It were unsafe, wholly unsafe, to take nim 
as a precedent for running a defeated candidate.— 
With all Mr. Jefferson’s dignity and forbearance, his 
name could put men’s souls on fire. Devotion, en- 
thusiasm, sprang up in his train. They were the 
spontaneous homage to his supremacy, attesting how 
high and exclusively, he was enthroned in every de- 
mocratic heart. 

Mr. Jetterson formed the democratic party, and 
led it on, stage by stage, to its glorious ascendancy 
in 1800. it was, then, that he ran for his second time. 
Mr. Van Buren found it ascendant in °36, when he 
went into the Presidency—and left it prostrate in 
°*40, when put out. 
second term. By the time Mr. Jellerson came to run 
for his second lerm, the sway of his genius iu Our al- 
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fairs, its scope, its mingied energy and milduess, with| ought then be 








It was, then, that he rau tor his” 


often its bold originality, and always its hizh tone of 


intellectual elevation, had so extirpated federalism. | 
as to leave it no resting place in the Union for rally- | 
ing a vole against him, save Connecticut and little | 
Delaware—whilst you, Messrs. Editors, I dare say 
raay remember, that Mr. Randolph described gen- 
tlemanly, Joseph Lewis from the Loudoun district, 
as its sole representative left in congress from all 
Virginia—-] believe his expression rather was, sole 
heir. There is no parallel, therefore—no approxi- 
mation in the two cases, but the strongest imagina- 
ble contrast. I am saying this historically—not dis- 
paragingly of Mr. Van Buren. He conld not resist 
the combinations against in °49. He did his best.— 
His disaster was of the times. They swept him away. 
The hurr:cane overwhelmed him. 


But the question is, whether, after that astounding 
overthrow, we shall now try him again for a second 
term, and he run for a therd time? 

I confess that I start back from it. Human nature 
gives answers to the question. They force them. 
selves upon us. They come by instinct; head and | 
heart dictate them. No mancan miss them. De- 
feat, per se, is always an obstacle to the rekindling 
of confidence. It may be overcome, but still it is an 
obstacle. We have not to scan human nature deep- 
ly for the causes. They are on the surface. Ob- 
serve those men returning from their day’s work at 
a brick yard—as many, from theirs’ at a manufacto- 
ry—a third set, from theirs’ at a building. The ques- 
tion passes **whom do you vote for to-morrow?” and 
mark the fate of those who incline to the candidate 
beaten. as Mr. Van Buren has heen. Some wag in 
the group, throws out his jeers; then, as in the song 
of Moss and his mare, some other wight helps them 
on by his responses; or, perhaps, some sly deputy 
from a whig camp hard by, has sliptin among them, 
and he, as in duty bound, takes care to humor the 
joke with new varieties. Thus the joke goes along; 
so that by the time the polis open in the morning, 
things are looking rather blue for the cause of defeat. 
lis advocates are getting uneasy; its moral beauties 
for the sake of merit aggrieved, and a principle to 
be maintained, are beginning to fade; “there may be 
merit in the man, but Smith, let me tell you, you and 
Bobbins and I, had better think about it before we 
give him our votes.” 

| use common words, Messrs. Editors; but I am 
coming to realities if we run Mr. Van Buren how- 
ever ably and faithfully he served us before. Every 
person can conceive occasions without number, when 
former defeat would be cast in our teeth. Strong- 


i|cannot be mistaken. 





minded men would not care for it; able writers, like 
those in your columns; deep thinkers; men who, like 
Horace’s firm and just man, are unmoved by frowns 
or storms of fortune. Butall our voters are not of 
this description, be they democrats or whigs; they are 
far too numerous, and many of the former who vot- 
ed with us in °40, would be apt to waver and fly off 
as election day drew near, from secret. misgivings, 
iotwithstanding their apparent or real assent to all 
the pipe-laying frauds. Remember, that our large 
vote in °40, of which we justly boast, was given af- 
ler we had succeeded with Mr. Van Buren iv ’36, 
and expected, every one of us, to succeed again. It 
was given under the invigorating recollections of 
former victory, not the damper of former de- 
feat. Defeat was not then of our vocabulary.— 
We neither knew the word nor the thing. The 
democratic party had not before been defeated 
in a presidential election, candidate to candidate, in 
forty years! T'his is also an unfortunate fact belong- 
ing to the question of running Mr. Van Buren again. 
The case of the broken down steed would be cited 
and reiterated against us, mitigate the calamity as 
we might, by referring to the jockeyships that pro- 
duced it. 

It is said to be ageneral rule with p:rtions of the 
Germans in Pennsylvania, never to vote ior a candi- 
date once beaten. They calmly remark, ‘we voted 
for him before, and he vaush not elected, so we vote 
not for him again.” I greatly fear—nay, fully be- 
lieve, that this feeling, as old as mankind, to be shy 
of the unlucky, would, under all the circumstances 
of the present occasiun lose us voles when tt caine 
to the pinch, not by ‘tunits,” to adopt your own good 
language, Messrs. Editors, but in ‘‘iasses” ii we | 
take u; Mr. Van Buren. What a commentary we 
and our candidate would present on the old classic 
remark, ‘You carry Caesar and his fortunes.”’ Alas! 
we should carry in tie boat, not fortunes to make 
her buoyant. but weight to sink her. Weshould have 
to rehearse the same old scenes of ’40, in all that re- 
jated to our unsuccesstul candidate, striving to resus- 
citale the body we could not then keep in life—and 
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which, by the dead weight of defeat, would lose us 
the benefit we should have with a {resh candidate, | 


vf making the most of our position-——of holding up | 


With spirit, abe anim ition, and elleetive pow 
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oped, all the broken promises of the | 





whigs, since their arrival at power. ITs it prudent, 
is it patriotic. to expose our cause to all this train of 
risks, by again placing ourselves under Mr. Van 
Buren? 

So much for one aspect of the case—and T hurry 
over it, without half the iflustration it would admit 
of, from the strong and painful apprehensions with 
which it inspires me. Let me briefly present another 
aspect. 

What fair ground can we have for hoping to regain 
any of those who left us in °40. if we keep to the 
same candidate, compared to prospects that might 
rise up before us, with anew one? Does it not be- 
come us to consider this? We ought to remember, 
that men do not like to seem inconsistent in the eyes 
of others, who would twit them with it, although 
they may be inwardly wishing for a good excuse to 
change. That a door may be opened for all in this 
predicamert, to come back azain to our fold, isa 
reason we hear given every day why Mr. Van Buren 
should not be run. That it is so common, shows how 
strongly itis felt. Like common proverbs, it points 
to truth. 

But what I believe wonld hurt us more with Mr. V. 
Buren than any thing else, is the onm TERM PRINCPLE. 

Think how our opponents would wing the changes 
upon Tuts. Think, especially, how they would do it 
in connexion with his running for the third time! 

Peals from our mere oppsnents on this ground, 


| however loudly rung, I would disregard, were it not 


that great numbers, confessedly of the democratic 
faith, though not now among active partizans, would 
be staggered by them. 

This | entirely believe; and believe that their 


‘numbers would be increasing, from hour to hour, 


with the progress of the canvass itself, 

In thus viewing this part of the question, I think T 
Let me give it a moment’s ex- 
amination. It is full of prospective importance to 
us, vitally so it seems to me; and I fear that we are 
not in the habit of weighing it as it deserves. 

Reflecting persons can hardly fail to perceive the 
coming changes of opinion on this head. The caus- 
es lie deep, and are not to be safely slighted. As the 
democratic creed spreads, the tendency is to abridge 
the duration of official power. Rotation comes more 
and more into favor. General Jackson, we know, 
recommended an alteration of the constitution, li- 
miting the Presidency to one term; although his own 
transcendent popularity obliged him to yield to the 
call of the democratic party to run again; a call that 
was absolutely omnipotent in his case, humanely 
speaking, from its universality, throughout the de- 
mocratic ranks, north, south, east, and west. But he 
was the last of the second lerms. An alteration in the 
constitution may never formally come aboui; but 
public opinion will stand in its stead. Gen. Wash- 
ington, by his example, as completely limited the 
Presidential service to eight years, as if the second 
article of the constitution had so settled it. 

And now, since Genera! Harrison, for the first 
time in our history, ran on the one term principle, [ 
believe, that, de fucto, we shall never again see the 
same man President longer than four years. Not 
Gen. Harrison alone will bave effected the change. 
The public mind had been tending that way, though 
held back awhile by the resistless popularity of Gen. 
Jackson, which arrayed him, whether he would or 
not, against liis own precept; but let us not commit 
ihe fatal error of confounding Mr. Van Buren with 
him. Gen. Jackson failed to get into the Presidency 
in °24; but he was never ejected from it, any more 
than Mr. Jefferson, and it 1s now violentiy probable 
that the one term principle whichbe recommended, 
will henceforth prevail in practice, though he was 
unable to enforce it in his own person. Gen. Har- 
risou and his friends, seeing its advance in public 
pinion, and that it had the essential materials for 
popular predominance, took hold of it and establish- 
edit. Johnson says of Junius, that ‘finding the na- 
lion combustible, he was abie to inflawe it.” The 
whigs seeing iu jike manuer bow the one term prin- 
ciple was taking root, planted Gen. Harrison upon it. 
It was one of the causes of his success. Many who 
voted for him, proclaimed tat as their ground; and 
whoever expects in future to see the same man elect- 
ed twice, more especially over the impatient rivalry 
und ambition in that large plurality of candidates 
which ihe increasing population ‘of our country now 
throws up every four years—an impatience not to be 
eradicated fron human nature—expects more than 
Least of all dol expect it m the person of 
Mr. Van Buren, under ali the circumstances I| have 
been weighing; and { pray that they may not be too 
hastily discarded without consideration. 

J] will here close for the present; but shall have to 
tregouss Turther on your valuable columns, so deeply 
@ discussion seem to me to invoive our } 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEMOCRACY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
From Kendall's itor. 

A number of the friends of Mr. Van Buren, in the 
District of Columbia, who are still more the friends 
of democracy, in view of the dangers which threaten 
their party and their principles, have caused the fol- 
lowing remarks to be prepared, which, having been 
submitted to them, and approved, are now, by their 
direction, recommended to the serious consideration 
of their political brethren: 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION—WHY SHOULD 
ONE BE HELP? 

There are several prominent men whose friends 
present them to the people as suitable candidates for 
the presidency, to be supported by the democratic 
party. It is very probable that, if they all run, none 
of them will be elected by the electors, and if the 
whig candidate do not beat them all, the election will 
be thrown into the house of representatives. To 
prevent either of these results, so fatal to good go- 
vernment and sound principles, the democracy of the 
several states are willing to assemble in general con- 
v »ntion, to.compare the strength of their particular 
fuvorites, to make a sacrifice of personal preferences, 
and unite in support of him who, professing their 
principles, may appear to have the best prospects of 
success. The whole movement is based on a pre- 
ference for principles over men. It presupposes a dis- 
position in those who participate in it, to sacrifice all 
personal predilections as well as repugnances, for the 
purpose of securing the predominance of democratic 
counsels in the administration of the government.— 
On this single ebject the eyes of every true demo- 
crat ought to be fixed. If there be any who look 
upon the convention as a iribunal to decide between 
men merely, upon the basis of local attachments or 
personal preferences, or as a field for intrigue and 
management, they are unworthy to participate in 
its proceedings. It is only those who look to high- 
er objects, and are actuated by nobler aims, that 
ought to unite in this grand council of the Ameri- 
can democracy. Differences of opinion as to the 
strength of candidates, are to be expected; but, after 
expressing them fully and frankly, every honest 
democrat will yield to an overruling majority, and put 
forth his best energies to give effect to their decision. 
LOW SHALL THE DELEGATES BE CHOSEN! —HOW SHALL 

THEY VOTE IN CONVENTION? 

‘These points are so intimately connected in prac- 
tical results, that they cannot be well separated in 
argument. 

This convention, let it be remembered, has nothing 
to do with fixing the principles or prescribing the pro- 
cess by which the election of president and vice pre- 
sident is to be conducted. All that, is already fixed, 
unallerably, so fer as the convention is concerned, by 
the constitution of the United States and the jaws 
of the several states. The convention may, or may 
not, approve the principles or the process—the one 
may be unequal and anti-democratic, and the other 
inconvenient and unsafe—yet, their sole duty and 
power is, to present candidates to be voted for upon 
those principles and by that process, leaving it to 
the legitimate authorities, by amending the consti- 
tuticu or altering the laws, to change the one or the 


* other. 


THE TRUE POINT OF INQUIRY. 

To ascertain which of the democratic candidates is 
likely to concentrate the most votes in the election, is, the 
obvious path by which the convention must approach 
its object. 

it will be of no use to inquire, in whose favor are 
a majority of the people of the United States—men, 
women, and children, black, white, and mulatto—for, 
five-sixths of them have no voice in the election of 
president and vice president. Nor will it be of any 
14 e to inquire, which candidate is preferred by a ma- 
jority of the voters who elect. The true point of in- 
quiry is, which candidate can most probably secure a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes? 

HOW TO BE ARRIVED AT. 

By what means are the convention most likely to 
come at a correct solution of this question? Obvi- 
ously, by a course analogous to that pursued in the 
election. 

‘Each state shall appoint,” says the constitution, 
‘in such manner as the legislature thereof may di- 
rect a number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in congress,’ &c. “The 
electors snall meet in their respective states, and 
vote by ballot for president and vice president.” 
&c. Anda majority of the votes so given, if in fa- 
vor of one candidate, elects the president and vice 
president. ; 

The states, in the exercise of the power here con- 
ferred upon them, have, we believe without excep- 
tion, provided for the election of electors by gene- 
yal ticket. The necessary eonsequeice is, that the 
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electors in each state, being all elected by the 
same party, are all of the same political faith, and 
being pledged before hand, all vote for the same can- 
didates. 

Hence, each and every elector speaks the voice, 
not of a majority of a district, but of a majority of the 
whole state. 

Now what is the best way to ascertain for whom 
the electoral vote of any state is likely to be given in 
the next presidential election? Cannot the majority 
which is to give it, best answer the question? Shall 
we ask that majority? or shall we cut the state up into 
districts, and ask the majority of each district whom 
they prefer? Would their answer be of any utility in 
ascertaining whom the majority of the state prefer— 
that majority which is to give the vote? Why not ask 
that majority at once, instead of the majorities of dis- 
tricts? Notto do so, is as wise a3 to ask George what 
John intends to do, when John is standing by ready 
to answer for himself. 

As “wise,” though not so ridiculous—and not so 
ridiculous, because it not only may not promote, but 
may actually defeat the very object for which a con- 
vention is to beheld. New York has thirty six votes 
in the election of president and vice president, and 
South Carolina nine—to be given by a majority of each 
state. Ask a majority of the New York democracy 
whom do you prefer? The answer is, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren. Aska majority of the South Carolina demo- 
cracy whom do you prefer? The answer is, Mr. 
Calhoun. The convention thus ascertains that, in 
those two states, Mr. Van Buren would probably re- 
ceive thirty-six votes, and Mr. Calhoun nine. But 
cut up the states into as many districts as they have 
electors, and ask a majority of each district whom 
they prefer? Twenty districts in New York may an- 
swer. Mr. Van Buren, and sixteen in New York and 
nine in South Carolina, may answer, Mr. Calhoun. 
Thus. in these two states, Mr. Van Buren would get 
twenty votes, and Mr. Calhoun twenty-five, when those 
who are to give the votes, declare that, by no possibili- 
ty, in a contest for the presidency between the two, 
could Mr. Calhoun command more than nine votes out 
of the forty-five! Is it by a process like this, that the 
convention can arrive at the relative effective strength 
of the candidates? 

Yet, such is the practical character of the plan of 
nomination proposed and urged by the South Caro- 


‘lina convention and those who adopt its views.— 


While, by the constitution and laws, the majorities 
of states control the entire vote of the states, they 
propose to vest the nomination in majorities of dis- 
tricls. ‘They propose to place the power to nominate in 
the hands of those who have not the power to elect. 


THE MAJORITY PRINCIPLE. 

How is this incougruity justified? One argument in 
its favor is, that the representation by districts is more 
likely to elicit the will of the majority of the party, 
than the representation by states. 

This is by no means a necessary consequence. On 
the contrary, it is not so likely to elicit the will of 
the majority in any state, as a state vote. Divide 
New York into thirty-six districts; suppose one dis- 
trict to have a majority of one thousand for Mr. Van 
Buren, and the other thirty-five an average majority 
of ten each for Mr. Calhoun, making three hundred 
and fifty in all; it is obvious, that while Mr. Van 
Buren would have in the state a majority of six hun- 
dred and fifty popular votes, Mr. Calhoun would get 
thirly-five votes to one in the nominating convention! 
A moment’s reflection will satisfy any man, that, if 
the popular will be the object in view, the surest way 
to arrive at it 1s, to take the sense of the whole body 
without any division or subdivision. Just in propor- 
tion as you divide and subdivide, you increase the 
danger of throwing power into the lands of a mino- 
rity. It has sometimes happened in our country, 
that a majority of our state legislatures, being e!ect- 
ed by majorities of counties or towns, was of one 
political party, when the governors, elected by ma- 
jorities of states, composed of precisely the same 
voters, were of another. A few large majorities 
overbalance many small ones, and make a district 
representation a very unsafe guide in arriving at the 
will of the majority. The entire democracy of the 
Union, voting, as one body, would afford the only 
conclusive testimony of its own preferences. But 
this mode is obviously impracticable. The next 
surest guide is a vote by states. By this mode, the 
true majority of each stale is ascertained. By a 
division of states into districts, you hazard that re- 
sult and make the evidence furnished inconclusive.— 
And it is absurd to maintain, that a process which, 
in twenty-six states, converts certainty into doubt, 
affords more reliable testimony of the wil! of the 
majority. You might as rationally say, that twenty- 
six doubts are better evidence of truth than twenty- 
Six certainties. 

Hence the position, that a representation by dis- 
tricts affords a better evidence of the will of the ma- 
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jority than a representation by states, is palpably in- 
defensible. But whatif they were not? However 
sound the general principle, that a majority should 
govern, such is not the fact, either practically or the- 
oretically, in the government of the U. States. It was 
not the majority of one consolidated people which 
gave vitality to our constitution, but majorities of 
states. Neither the legislative nor executive branch 
of the government is based upon the consolidated 
majority principle. 

The house of representatives is organized upon an 
approximation to that principle; but the senate has 
no regard to it—each state having therein an equal 
representation with all the rest; and these together 
constitute the legislative power. The electors of 
president and vice president are not chosen by a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, nor by a 
majority of the voters, nor yet by a majority of the 
states. The constitution gives to each state two elec- 
tors to represent its senators, and to them adds as 
many more as it has representatives in congress.— 
The election of president, therefore, approaches near- 
er the majority principle than the senate, but not so 
near as the house of representatives. The votes are 
not assigned to a majority of the people, but are appor- 
tioned out to the s:ates. The electors do not represent 
the people of the United States, but the people of the 
several states. The election is, in fact, an election by 
majorities of’ states, (just as the constitution was adopt- 
ed,) and is based neither on popular equality nor state 
equality, but on a compromise and compound of the 
two principles. An attempt to make the election con- 
form to one principle cr the other, by adopting it in 
nominating candidates, is, therefore, utterly subver- 
sive of the principles and compromises of the consti- 
tution, and of dangerous tendency. 

But why do not the advocates of the majority prin- 
ciple carry it out? The South Carolina Convention 
chose two Delegates to the National Convention, and 
recommended the rest to be chosen by congressional 
districts. Those two standing in the place of sena- 
tors, have nothing to do with popular or majority 
principle: Why dothey notdiscard them? Why choose 
nine delegates to the convention, when that principle 
would entitle her to but seven? Why not reduce 
Rhode Island to two delegates instead of four, and 
Delaware and Arkansas to one each, instead of three? 
The majority principle would require it. 

That is not all. Is the major'ty referred to a ma- 
jority of the entire population. men, women, and chil- 
dren, black and white? Are women, children, and 
slaves to be consulted as to whom they prefer as pre- 
sident? We presume not. The majority meant, must 
be a majority of the voters. Now, some states gain re- 
presentatives in congress, and consequently electors 
of president and vice president, by counting five 
slaves as equal to three voters. By the majority 

rinciple, these should be struck off. Nor is this all. 

he right of suffrage is very different in different 
states. Taking the same numbers of white people 
in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the number of voters 
among them in the former is believed to be more 
than twice as large as in the latter. By the majority 
principle, all voters should have equal power, where- 
as the Virginia voter has twice as much as the Penn- 
sylvania voter. If South Carolina would adopt the 
pure majority principle, let her strike off the two 
delegates she has elected in place of her senatorial 
electors, one or two more which she gels by ner slave 
representation, and one or two more, to reduce her 
voters to a level in power with those of Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, and many other 
states, and then may she stand ready, in all fairness 
to go into convention with her sister states upon that 
priuciple! 

What is the effect of her plan as proposed? This, 
and nothing more or less. To retain, in the nomina- 
tion and election, all the advantages which the constitution 
gives HER, and require New York, Pennsylvania, and 
other states similarly situated, to surrender all the advan- 
tages the constifuttion gives THEM. ‘The two electors 
and the slave vote are held by virtue of the compro- 
mises of the constitution, and so is the power of other 
states to concentrate their votes in the choice of pre- 
sident. She proposes to retain in the nomination her 
two extra delegates and slave representation, and at 
the same time claims from them a surrender of the 
power of concentration. And this, «a most palpable 
departure from the majority principle, she endeavors to 
maintain by an appeal to that very principle! 


STATE EQUALITY. 

Another leading argument in favor of the South Ca- 
rolina plan is, in substance, that, by going into con- 
vention, and thus concentrating the votes of the party 
upon a single candidate, the small states lose the 
chance they have of giving an equa! vote with the 
large states in the election of president by the house 
of representatives, and that, for this sacrifice, they 
ought to be compensated by advantages in the nomi- 
nating convention. 
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Surely, those who press this argument, om not pang sted oy en sn eg a a reset good for the organization of a National Con- 
i ich i . s than ) i : be 
ee the inferences which it necessarily au ra ER wen to them that with which see would & There ae “1 _— in Ne wen fend “ nar 
i i i ith the majority prin- | be “content,” (allowing the states an equal vote in| sing superstructure. Is if e . 

i i Coen se mererngaoanele the ane po- | the Petr and that the nomination is to be con- ' rwo forms of representation known under the con- 
Titici ns. In one breath, they tell us the delegates | sidered as the election, what would be the practical | stitution,” the Senate and the House of Representa- 
or to be elected by districts, more truly to arrive | result? Why, the process of electing the president) tives? There isa riirp, “rising up directly from the 
at the will of the popular majority, in the next, they | and vice president, as prescribed by the constitution, | face of the constitution,” a compound of both, neith- 
sive as a reason for pressing the same plan, that it is | would be inverted, and its main provision for that | er representing the Slates as covereaee nor wer ye 
é concession to the small states in derogation of the | purpose subverted and nullified. Instead ot an elec- | people of the United bef et as — 3 in po en 
popular principle! So little, after all, they do regard tion by states, each giving an equal vote. after, he | power, igo sae or gv re ap : ven PD - " 
the majority principle, that they are “content” toaban- | failure of a bona fide attempt to elect by e% stor ¢, the | mean the e — oO iS — en By ice F ars pas 
don it altogether, and give the states an equal vote in | election would always be by states —each Biving any Each State las two by virtue o hag ys an 
the convention. “Content” was the word used by the | equal vote in the National Convention—and the elec-' as many more as it vs ren atives in arene 
South Carolina convention, and ‘‘content” is the word | tors would be but instruments, afterwards chosen, to | by virtue of its Bs ation. 2 ey ore cer _ y : 
adopted by those who advocate their plan. They pre- give legal form and constitutional effect to ineir de-| “representation, an apf y Jae —_ a > 
fer, however, an intermediate course, but still in sub- | cision. The constitutional mode of electing by elec-| ful one than the vente or House o mecetn a — 
version of the majority principle, and securing ad- | tors, would be virtually superceded—and the process : Choose ye between these two, ~~ ou arolina, 
vantages to the small states beyond those secured to | provided by that instrument as the last desperate re-) we are * content”? with one, an Ay an a 
them by the constitution. sort to save the country from the anarchy which | tent” with the other. Now, = . choose nei er, 

2. An argument like this, implies an oversight of might spring from being without a chief magistrate, nor will we be ‘content” wit A e pan nor eeee 
the great object which the democratic party have in | would become the ordinary mode of election. It is, than content” with the Me rs t mage oO neve 
view. It has reference solely to local power or indi- | not this, but avowedly an approximation to it, that | reason, that they have not mages Pree e matter 
vidual preferences, and not to any question ef practi- |the South Carolina convention propose. Through’ in hand! Making laws and making Presic oe _ a 
cal administration. Not to secure any principle or their mode of organizing the convention, and voting ry different operations; the roe A e the 
promote any measure, but to obtain a loca! or indivi- ‘therein, they propose to divest the larger states of a laws and the bodies which make the President, are 
dual advantage in the election, is the sole basis on portion of the weight which the constitution gives altogether different—constituted on — princi- 
which it rests. The convenuon, we trust, is not to them in the election by the electors, thus approxi- | ciples, and in practice chosen ri di wpe prs 
waste its energies in struggles of this sort, endanger- | mating the states to an equality of voters, without | ents. When we pens law ma Oe will ¢ 1008e 
ing, for local and personal objects, the great measures regard to their population. We doubt whether the | between the “two forms of pe ognrtg — you pre- 
which it is called to secure. democracy of the United States would be, or ought) sent; if we want a Senator, we o cal! a ees! 

3. This argument is inconsistent with one of the to be “content” to have their president elected in | of the democratic members of the Legislature — 

rincipal objects in holding a National Convention. | all cases by an equal vote of states, or “more than / is to elect him, to decide who is the strongest candi- 
hat object 1s to prevent the election from devolv- content” with any nearer approximation to that prin-| date; and if we want a member of the -yregrtl Repre- 
ing upon the house of representatives, where it has ciple than is now provided for in the constitution.— | sentatives, we will call a ee the ns ya 
never entered without poisoning the fountains of both We doubt, also, whether they will, or ought to assent of the district, or, if the we - 06 tick- 
patronage and legislation. Ought democrats to ask toa practical amendment of the constitution, by a | et, of the whole State, to say w _ ° . the can- 
a compensation for giving up such a “chance” as this? process so illegitimate, so irresponsible, and so dan- a ee See Ye pomp tons om yi rye 
i j tically? gerous. omi andi districts, 
Iait potas yang el dads sehen of ph a The democracy cherish “State Rights,” as in this | district conventions to nominate for a State vote; but 
gress shall have a “chance” to sell their votes for country the surest safeguard of popular rights. To! if we wanted bona fide, to ascertain the strongest man 
office or money? Is this “chance” now to be made a _ concentrate its votes in the election of president and with the view of giving up personal preferences for 
consideration to secure local advantages in the nomi- , vice president, is as much a State Right as to give| the sake of our principles, we gy m4 a a 
nating convention? Can the democracy give any con- two votes on account of its senators. Both should tion at the hands, of those, allt —_ an yt on y: 
sideration for it, which is not subject to the same_ be cherished and maintained, as we would cherish who have a voice in the stenitnn, 8 ne t > soun . 
taint, and liable to the same abuse? | and maintain the constitution. Nominating conven-| in principle and safe in practice? It is the dictate o 
. | tions are no places to discuss or re-adjust constitu-; common sense and the universal practice of the 
. 7 are Soi pe a tional principles or compromises; much less ought! country. Why depart from it in the nomination of 
pce tnhspert-sPags crggaes Plane sine ak, ” rid >. he sacrifices of constitutional-rights and powers to be|a candidate for the Presidency? Why “choose ye” 
ag aot pesdhareer Ihe election a president, by | asked or made, as a consideration for giving or re-| between State representation in the Senate, and the 
pe dat as. ys ghee me Mar ss hy a ad hal | ceiving political co-operation or personal support.— | popular representation in the House for the model of a 
vided for by the constitution, simply as ne vs ~ ‘It is not by such means, that the democracy is to be | convention, when vou have a third “form of represen- 
—" ray Peg + Soot erargy yee sty 7 seth ‘ kept together, led on to victory and established in| tation” in the electors, exactly suited to your purpose? 
It is the duty of every citizen in every state, by_ ali lasting dominion. | Each State may choose electors, as it pleases.— 
roper rans to promote an election by electors.— ARGUMENTS OF SOUTH CAROLINA. th tig aoe lan ply hg en ae 
No pac aiy ee ighte.ke ing. de vare arene ag ! mayen obi pkey oat a "4 hig: soar Fad ont now has a constitutional right to adopt the 
election for the purpose of throwing it into congress. ness, the general principles involved in the subject, | 8 ema ogidaalon to hebowe advantage South 
To do so, is an aggravated abuse. National Conven- , we deem it of such importance as to require a more | aaa ae aga 1928 sephine Sit oe 
1 yr arguments < , Carolina, as late as 1328, not only chose them by her 
tions are means to effect such anelection. Are they | particular notice of the leading arguments adduced l Le Th opel Sain gancenieeiinis teat alan Maina 
proper means? If not, democracy should have no- | in support of the South Carolina plan. ‘They are sum: | 7 .e og ec ae ane wllgsmes sys oa 
thing to do with them. If they are, no portion of the | med up in the following extract from an authoritative | diate sia cine anita ee mip tg 
democracy can honestly defeat their object in or bred oe — with the signature of qprmnige ve oar Rights” x alaga weg tein oem 
tion of any individual or state advantage which | “Sou arolina,” Viz: ae pe tinggy ‘ eae re 
aa result. On the contrary, it is the duty of allto| ‘They” Soy tain yon oe of eg ad att ly pore, Netti techn anatioes a. 
ite i ‘sentation an e per capita vole} ‘‘urge, tha ie ' ‘te sie. b, * 5. ; 
aan and promote their success by all pro- | pny ge da ered yt saniaaneane known under the | 5e!ves of their constitutional right, and South Carolina 


























To ask aconsideration for uniting in the proper | constitution of the United States and the government | ehh por tease yeh sege ee edo ingen ye heey oe 
means to secure an election by the electors, implies | it establishes. One, ‘Il he representation of states— | mm ib *. their salaniab atren th in the lcm vod 
a claim of right to prevent such an election. It im-|and this 1s carried out in the senate of the United | a p | z 1 1 Prey “inin apap Penge se 
plies, that those who claim it, either do not consider | Siates, where each state, being equal in sovereignty, ch sh giving up ie 


it their duty to promote such an election, or wish to | is equal in representation. Two, The representation 
be paid for doing their duty. Far be it from us to | of the people—and this is carried out in the popular 
impute such a motive to those who advance this ar-| branch of congress—the house of representatives— 
gument. They have not well considered it, and our! generally by district elections and district represen- 
object is to call their minds directly and distinctly to| tations. Now, choose ye. Take one or the other 
the principles and inferences which it involves.— | form of representation, as the model for the Nation- 
We repeat, that a National Convention is an obvi- al Convention. If the former is adopted, we are 
ous and proper means to secure an election of pre-|content. Then all the states being equal, will give 
sident and vice president by the electors, and give | equal voltes—as was practised under the old coufede- 
effect to democratic principles in the administration | tion, and in the convention which framed the consti- 
of the government—that it is the duty of every de- | tution of the United States; and, as the constitution 
mocrat, who views it in that light, to unite in its | itself provides, shall take place, when the presiden- 
support, and by all reasonable exertions give effect | tial election is thrown into the house cf representa- 
to its decisions—that, for doing his duty in this re-|tives. Or, if the later form, the representation of 
spect, he has no right to claim for himself, his can- the people is adopted, we are more than content.— 
didate or his state, advantages in the nomination, | Then, every congressional district will send one re- 
and consequently election, beyond those given in the | presentative; and he, in the convention, as in con- 
constitution, and in derogation of the constitutional gress, will represent and carry out the opinions and 
rights and powersof ot her individuals, candidates, or wishes of the seventy thousand people the district 
states. contains. We prefer the latter form of representation, 

The concession of such a claim, if set up and per- because we desire the will of the people, and not the 
sisted in, would be a practical amendment of the con-| will of the states, to predominate in the convention. 
stitution. The South Carolina convention insist, that | We put it to any fair aud caudid mind, can anything 
in argument, the nomination by a National Conven- | be fairer than these alternatives? rhey rise up direct- 
tion ought to be considered as the election. Be it| ly from the face of the constitution—fawiliar to the 
so—and, on that ground, what would be the practical | people in their daily practices under the constitution 
effect of the plan which they propose? ‘I'hey say,|of the United States; familiar to them in ail their 
they are *‘content,” that the states shall have an equal | practices in the several states. No state legislature 
vote in the nominating convention, but are ‘“‘more |—uo state convention was ever organized but on the 
than content” with a compromise, by which the}principle of district representation. Why should it 





MANNER OF VOTING. 

But, say the advocates of her plan, the electors by 
the constitution vote per capita, and so should the de- 
legates in convention. ‘his is plausible but deiu- 
sive. Carry the analogy through, and we are ‘‘con- 
tent.” ‘The electors are chosen by general ticket, 
and vote per capita: elect delegates to the convention 
by general ticket or some equivalent mode, and we 
are content that they shall vote per capita. Then 
would the delegate vole be concentrated precisely as 
the electoral vole now is. But you insist, that weshall 
follow the analogy at one end, and abandon it at the 
other. You insist that we shall change the mode of 
election, and adhere to the mode of voting. We 
insist, that you shall change neither or change 
both. We care not for forms; we look only to 
resulls. Elect delegates by general ticket, as the 
electors are elected, or by State conventions, 
which will make them equally a representation of 
the State majority, and we are “content,” that they 
shall vote per capita. Or, if you elect by districts, 
departing irom the practical constitutional mode of 
electing electors, we insist that you shall make a like 
departure at the other end of the process, by allow- 
ing a majority of the delegates from each State to 
dispose of its entire vote. ‘Now choose ye.” A\l- 
though a district representation may throw the power 
of the state into the hands of a miaority, a danger 
not involved in a Siale representation, yet, we are 
“content,” for the sake of harmony, to incur that 
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danger. if, while changing the mode of representa- 
tion, you will make a corresponding change in the 
mode of voting. But we are ‘more than content” 
to take the constitution for our guide, and, so far as re- 
sults are concerned, change nothing. Upon this ba- 
sis, as just and as firm as the principles of the con- 
stitution, which, 1f not in every respect all that the 
enthusiastic democrat would desire, is the best that 
he can reasonably hope, our party may rest in har- 


and relentless opposition divide those whom every 
principle and the most sacred duty require to act in 
concert. Jetus avoid the first step in this progress, 
and we shall be inno danger from the last. 
Independent of other considerations, is it wise to 
indicate to the enemy, in a war among ourselves, 
our assailable points, and furnish his magazine with 
weapons? If democrats exhaust their industry and 
talent in hunting up and recording all that ean be ad- 





mony and safety. Hence, as from an impregnable 
fortress, we may carry on the war with our political 
adversaries without fear of disaster or defeat, and | 
successively plant our standard in every department | 
of the government. But, if we tamper with the. 
principles and compromises of the constitution, re- 
fusing to unite in proper measures to secure the as- 
cendancy of our party without concessions of power | 
to States or individuals which are unknown to that. 
instrument or in the practice under it, we batter | 
down our own walls, and expose a divided garrison 
tothe fury of an united, persevering and relentless 
enemy. What have we to expect in such an event, 
but sudden and lasting darkness over our present 
bright and glorious prospects—a darkness that will be 


felt! 


We have our preference among the democratic 
candidates for the presidency—a preference decided 
and strong. But, if we understand our own motives 
that preference has nothing to do with the views we 
entertain on this subject. The snecess of the demo- 


cratic party, and the triumph of its principles, we. 


consider a thousand times more important than the 
election of our man. ‘That man, any man, even our- 
selves, we are willing to sacrifice politically, tosecure 
the lasting assendancy of those principles. But it is 
the duty of the democracy solemnly to consider, whe- 
ther a practical disturbance and re-adjustment of the 
the compromises of ihe constitution through other 
means than a regular amendment, giving to some 
states, at the expense of others, a degree of power 
they do not now possess, is an appropriate or can be 
a successful expedient in striving to obtain that result. 
ii 1s impossible in the nature of man, that the people 
of any state ean be content themselves practically 
stript of any portion of the constitutional power which 
rightfully belongs to them; and if, by giving effective 
power to state minorities in the nomination, when 
they have none whatever in the election, one man be 
nominated, when another is the obvious choice of the 
state majorities which are to control the result, it is 
to be apprehended that the decision of the conven- 
tion will bedisregarded. Indeed, we cannot but look 
upon a proposition which neessarily tends to such a 
result, asin effect, though certainly not in design, a 
blow at the practice of nominating candidates for 
president and vice president by national conventions, 
the adoption of which must sooner or later, break it 


up altogether. To render their decisions authorita- | 
tive or even worthy of respect, they must, in their! 
nominations strictly conform to the principles of the | 
election, conceding to each state the same relative | 


ower, without addition or diminution, 


What sacrifices the democratic party in the several | 
states shall make for the sake of harmony. we will | 


not undertake to say. Our sole objectis, by candid 
argument, without denunciation, to convince South 
Carolina that she is wrong in asking of other states a 


surrender of any portion of theirconstitutional power, | 


not doubting that, on due consideration, she will re- 


cede from the demand. We have teo much confi- | 
dence in her justice and devotion to the constitution | 


and state rights, to consider what will be the duty of 
the democracy of other states, if she should persist in 
it as the only condition upon which she will meet 
them inconvention. ‘Sufficient to the day is the evil 
thereof,” and that day, we devoutly hope and confi- 
dently trust, will never arrive. 

MR. YAN BUREN. 

In avowing our preterencegfur Mr. Van Buren as 
the democratic «andidate for the presidency, we 
shaj] not present him in comparison or in contrast 
with any of hisdemocratic competitors. ‘To dispar- 
age hin or them, 1s the necessary etfect of such a 
proceeding,and that cannot be done without pro- 
ducing retaliation, ill-blood and alienation. If we 
compare Mr. Van Bnren’s virtues with theirs, to 
prove his superiority, or if we undertake to contrast 
his merits with their deficiencies, what can be ex- 
~pected, but that their friends should imitate our ex- 
ample? With whatever good feeling and honest in- 
tention such a proceeding may begin, it will, in the 
end, be preductive of mischief, as certainly as error 
exists in the human mind and passion dwells in the 
human breast. The first step is retaliated by going 


a little further: one offence becomes an excuse for | 


another more aggravated; blind prejudice assumes 
to lead in a path which none but clear and unbiassed 
perception can safely tread; passion enters and 
thrusts reason aside; discussion degenerates into re- 
crimination; dislike becomes hatred; deadly hostility 


| do they not perceive that as soon.as the convention 


/ungenerous, unjust, or outrageous towards the man ‘belief, that Mr. Van Buren is unpopular. They 


even attribute to him all the disasters of the party 


duced to prove their candidates weak or tudeserving, 


has selected our man, the whigs will take up the 
weapons thus furnished and sharpened to their hands, 
and use them with deadly effect in the great and fiual | 
battle? And what can we say in reply to our own 
argumentsand assertions? Let us not fabricate and 
sharpen swords to cut our own throats, or furnish | 
nails to spike our own artillery. 

Be the conduct of others what it may, however 





whom we prefer, we shall entirely refrain froma 
course so dangerous and so suicidal. Others may 


murder with malice prepense, or kill in maddening | 


-excitement—but our hands shall uever be red with 
' the blood of civil war. 


the course of discussion already begun, and reserve 
their strength and their ammunition for the com- 
mon enemy. Be assured, we are not to have and 
uncontested field. A compact host, well appointed, 
well disciplined, well armed, and weil paid, is al- 
ready wheeling its formidable squadrons into the 
field, upon which more than kingdoms are to be 


fought for, and shall we meet them with an array as | 


compact and as formidable as their own, or insepa- 
rate clans, scowling at each other with halting 
chiefs and broken weapons? 

| Weare in no danger from the selection of our 
candidate, if it be dispassionately made. Whomso- 
ever our convention shall deliberately nominate, we 
can triumphantly elect. Butif the nomination be 
made in a storm, desolation will follow. What 
avails the all-nourishing rain, if it come with the 
hail and the whirlwind, which destroy the growing 
crop? We call on every true democrat. who re- 
gards measures more than men, to interpose for the 
purpose of arresting the hot bloods who aré already 
aiming at each other their fratricidal spears. Leave 


it to.the whigs to prove that our leaders are incon- | 


sistent or unpopular, not to be relied on, or not avail- 
able. If, when the convention has spoken, the prin- 
ciples of the nominee shall be worse than whigism, 
let those who think so, go openly and manfully for 
Mr. Clay. But let the: not stab democracy thouzh 
the bosoms of its chiefs, and then lypocritically say, 
its death was not my fault. 

In the spirit we recommend to others, we proceed 
to give the reasons why, in our opinion, Mr. Van 
Buren ought to be nominated as the democratic can- 
didate for the presidency. 


HIS PRIVATE CHARACTER. 

In fidelity to moral obligations, Mr Van Buren 
has no superior. In the uniform integrity of a Jife 
somewhat extended, he affords security mvure reliable 
than bonds or oaths, for a faithful administration of 
the government. He has pot one set of morals for 
private life, and another for public life. He regards 
his official acts as transactions between man and 
man, to be subjected to the same moral tests, and 
governed by the same principles. 

Too little are good morals regarded in our selec- 
tions for public stations. A gambler in private life, 
willbe a gambler in public life. The man who 
does not hesitate to cheat his neighbor, whenever an 
opportunity presents itself, will seek opportunities to 
cheat the public. He who disturbs social relations 
and breaks up families to gratify his appetites and 
‘jJusts, is nota safe guardian of the laws and institu- 
‘trons which form their basis. And he who, in eat- 
| ing or drinking, makes himself a beast, is not fit to 
| be trusted with the affairs of men. 

Not only in Mr. Van Buren, butin the other de- 
/mocratic candidates, have the democracy just cause 
| for congratulation on this score. Not in comparing 
)them with each other, but in contrasting them with 
ithe men whom whigism delights to honor, may we 
‘find, not only sources of just pride, but elements of 


power. 


HI8 PUBLIC CHARACTER. 

From his youth up, in peace and in war, in pri- 
vate life and in public life, has Mr. Van Buren been 
distinguished for devotion to the true interests of bis 
country. Always a democrat, he has looked upon 


man and his country’s prosperity, freedom and, zlo 

ry. ‘Tosay that tie has never been mistaken, or lias 
jhever changed his opinions, is to say what provaoly 
‘cannot be said with truth, in relation to any honest 











_—-- a 


man who has attained the age of fifty years. If Mr. 
Van Buren has. changed less than some’ others, it is 
because his original opinions were generally more 
correct; but he belongs to the party of progress, and 
that is the party of change. Like Jefferson and Jack. 
son, he isa bitter democrat the longer he lives. And 
here again we find matter for congratulation in the 
contrast which, in common with his democratic com. 
petitors, he affords with the leaders of Whigism, 
They are either of the old federal school who “learn 
nothing and forget nothing,” or are men who in 
youth, with hearts uncorrupted and zeal never yet 
chilled, started with the party of progress in the ca- 
reer of human improvement, but afterwards dis. 
gusted with others’ vices, or seduced by their own, 





turned back and joined those who would hase go- 


vernment on man’s defects instead of his virtues. 


HIS POPULARITY. 
A few politicians are endeavoring to inculcate the 


in 1840. 
The alleged cause is inadequate to the imputed ef- 


feet, and is unworthy of the d mocratie party. What! 


Unstained will we liftthem, ‘would they beat all their best men for state as well as 


if it must be so, over the grave of democracy, slain | 
_by its own children, as we raise them now to adjure ‘give up all hopes of appomtment or preferment, 
our friends of every class and clan, to desist from | 


national offices, give up all the posts they held, and 


merely because they did not like Mr. Van Buren? 
The idea is preposterous. 

There was another cause, and and adequate one. 
The country had for years labored under heavy ca- 
lamities the sources of which, being hidden in bank 





mysteries, were not well understood. A powerful 
combination was formed, of politicians banks, and 
bankrupts, forthe purpose of making the people be- 
heve that all these mischiefs had their originina 
weak and corrupt administration. The object was 
pursued with a skill and a perseverance unsurpassed; 
‘auxiliary to the chief means, all sorts of tales were 
fabricated and bugbears gotten up. The goldspoons, 
‘the standing army, the negro testimony, the English 
|earriage, and Irish driver, corrupt expenditures, 
forty million debt, treasury bank, disorder of the cur- 
rency, census enumeration for purposes of taxation, 
and all ‘the hobgoblins and chimeras dire” which 
| imagination could conjure up, played their part in the 
‘drama. A whig organization in congress, ramified 
into every county and town, by means of funds rais- 
ed among themselves and throughout the Union, if 
not in part from foreign bondholders, and by the 
abuse of their official franks, inundated every nook 
and corner of the country, with rivers and oceans of 
artful misrepresentation, bold falsehold, and eloquent 
denunciation. Vast assemblages, maddened by li- 
quor, and infuriated by songs, by ravings called 
speeches, and by senseless yellings, sent forth their 
| well drilled thousands, each as if with a torch from 
| Hell, to kindle a fire to the furies upon the altar of 
levery log cabin and light up a flame upon every 
‘stump. And the orgies of the canvass were con- 
|summated, by perjuries and frauds at which the 
| mind still shudders. : 
| This was notall. The whig orators and writers 
| made no scruple to promise ary thing and every 
‘thing which could conduce to success. ‘To thou- 
isands of active partizans, they promised office; to 
multitudes of editors valuable patronage; to banks a 
restoration of all their privileges; to bankrupts the 
cancelment of their debts; to the rich, more riches; to 
\the poor, every comfort, and to the country, univer- 
'sal prosperity and peace. Atthe very day-break of 
whig success, all our evils were to vanish like the 
shadows, and its rising sun was at once to dry up 
every tear, like the tiny dew drop, while glory, and 
prosperity, and happiness were to increase as it ad- 
vanced to the meridian. 

Is it necessary, with allthis fresh in our recollec- 
‘tion, to look for the cause of our defeat in the imput- 
ed unpopularity of Mr. Van Buren? 

Well, the whig morning came. It was ushered in 
by storms and conflagrations, signs and portents. 
| Now graves yawned, atd black palls came moving 
to their sides. The promised sun of prosperity rose 
not. Glaring meteors and comets, with their bloody 
| trains, made darkness vinwie. No rainbow of hope 
spanned the gloomy concave—not even a ray of 
northern light streamed up from the whig horizon to 
re-assure the wavering faith of the log cabin con- 
verts. The promisersof the preceding compaign 
met in congress, but to falsify all their promises, ex- 
cept to a few office-seekers and bankrupts—and, as 
if to fill the bosoms of the people with disgust as 
well as disappointment, they fell to quarrelling 
among themselves. The country sank deeper in 
distress, private obligations were cancelled, state 


party merely as means to advance the happiness of | debts repudiated, and the general government so dis- 


graced and discredited, that it could not get moucy 
to carry on ils ordinary operations. 

Paught DY EXperiviice, tial most accurate, though 
not most amiable of teachers, the people have learnt 
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wisdom, and in three-fourths of the states hurled the 
whigs from power. In the next house of represen- 
tatives, their strength will scarcely be as one to two. 


What bad Mr. Van Buren’s popularity or unpopu- 
larity to do with the fall or rise of the democratic 
party? Here are the causes which effected its fall, 
and those which produced its rise. They are inde- 
pendent of him, and both in the action and re-action, 
adequate to the effect. He was their victim, with- 
out the power of successful resistance, and the re- 
suit is no more to be attributed to his unpopularity, 
than to thatof any other democrat who fought and 
fei on the same occasion. 


Except the fact of Mr. Van Buren’s defeat, all 
the evidence is, that he was more popular with the 
democratic party in 1840, when defeated, than in 
1836, when elected. Jn 1840, he obtained 1,123,057 
popular votes, and in 1836, but 763,149. A consi- 
derable section of the southern democrats, who did 
not support him in 1836, voted for him in 1840. He 
gained votes—he acquired new friends. What, 
then, is the evidence that he had become unpopular? | 
Simply the fact, that his adversary had the most 
votes. How did he get them? Palpably by means 
having nothing to do with Mr. Van Buren’s popular- 
ity. 

‘But he is a beaten candidate, and it is bad policy 
to run him again! So was Jefferson a beaten candi- 
date—yet the democracy ran him again. So was 
Jackson a beaten candidate—but he was not for that 
reason discarded by the democracy. So was Harri- 
son a beaten candidate—and Clay is a thrice beaten 
candidate—twice by his enemies, and once by his 
friends. 

To be beaten by unfair means, increases the 
strength of a candidate, instead of diminishing it. 
This was one of the principal sources of arguments 
and elements of strength in General Jackson’s suc- 
cessful contest with Mr. Adams. There is always 
a predisposition in the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple to rally to the support of hin who has been put 
down by foul play. Has a grosser case ever hap- 
pened, than that of Mr. Van Buren? Was ever play 
more foul, than the whig play of 1840? Undoubted- 
ly, the manner in which Mr. Van Buren was beaten, 
gives hima decided advantage over all his competi- 
tors. It induces generous hearts to ally around 
him, with anenthusiasm which no other candidate 
can inspire, while clear heads perceive, in his res- 
toration to power, the most ready and effectual 
means of restoring, beyond doubt or cavil, the prin 
ciples of administration, which he fell in defending. 


To assume that all those who voted against Mr. 
Van Buren in 1840, will vote against him in 1844, is 
to deny to the people, not only every generous iin- 
pulse, but all common honesty. Devils, and men 
like them, hate those most whom they have most 
wronged; but such is not the character of the Ame- 
rican people.- Honest in their impulses and just in 
their designs, they are as prompt to repair an unin- 
tentional injury, a3 to vindicate a violated right. We 
doubt not, that thousands and tens of thousands, who 
followed the ignis fatuus of whigism in 13840, are 
naw waiting with solicitude to redress, in 1844, the 
wrong they did both to Mr. Van Buren and democra- 
cy. itis human nature and Heaven’s justice, that 
honest men put down by falsehood and injustice, 
shall be reinstated by truth’s irresistible re-action: 


“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again; 
The eternal days of God are hers.” 

Like the fabled Anteus, the just man gains 
Strength by his fall, and rises more powerful than 
ever. 

But, it is said, this natural and peculiar desire to 
reinstate Mr. Van Buren, is an unworthy s)irit of re- 
venge which ought not to be indulged. Is this true? 
Revenge is an eager desire to inflict injury for some 
real or imaginary wrong, or disappointment. Whit 
of this is there in the eager desire a generous bosom 
has to redress a wrong inflicted perhaps by itself? Is 
it revengeful ina democrat, whether he voted for 
Mr. Van Buren in 1840 or not, to wish, by his resto- 
ration to office, to wipe out every unjust imputation 
cast upon him in that contest? Irit be, then justice 
is revenge and the God of justice is a God of revenge. 
If it be, it is wrong to repaic injury, and wicked to 
be just! No, no: This feeling is one of the purest 
and holiest impulses of our nature. It is implanted 
in the human bosom by heaven itself, as one of the 
most effective instruments to redress this world’s 
wrongs, and vindicate its own violated laws. 


But it isnot alone asa matter of individual re- 
dress, that we look upon Mr. Van Buren’s restoration 
as just andimportant. We consider it the most ef- 
fective way to vindicate and reinstate the principles 
which were struck down withthe man. If we aban- 
don the man, though we adhere to the principles, the 
whigs will fee} but half vanquished, and we shall feel 
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means will be an inducement to try them again, and, 
the same fact wil) diminish the zeal and confidence 

with which democrats will resistthem. IJIfwe would 

place the stamp of indelible reprobation and eternal 

infamy on the falsehoods, frauds, and perjuries, of 
1840, we must reverse their effects and not leave a 

trace or a germ to encourage such outrages hereaf- 
ter. How can we do this, but by raising up the man 

as well as the principies, whom those outrages struck 

down? The man becomes measurably identified with | 
the principles, and we cannot completely heal the 
wounds of the one without redressing the wrongs of 
the other. 

Such, we are sure, is the opinion and feeling of a 
large portion of the democratic party, and we believe 
of a vast majority. They look upon Mr. Van Buren, 
not as the cause of their defeat, but as the peculiar 
victim ofacommon wrong. His unsullied character, 
his just, manly and independent conduct while in of- | 
fice, his noble bearing in defeat, and the cheerful re- | 
signation with which he laid down the insignia of | 
power, have, in conjunction with the l'bels and slan- 

ders by which he was overwhelmed and put down, | 
endeared him to the hearts of a democratic people, | 





man can command. It must be so, or a sense of jus- 
tice has lost its power, and all that is admirable in 
the conduct of man, has ceased to command admira- 
tion. We believe it to be so, because we feel it in 
our own bosums, which but sympathise with the bo- 
soms of thousands and tens of thousands around us. 


the popular voice like distant thunder, coming up to 
drown the chirpings of the noisy political insects.— 


and created an enthusiasm in his favor which no other | gos 


We believe it, because we hear, or think we hear, | 


who disparage him be honest, they will, if left unex- 
cited, come over to his support: if it be to produce 
irreparable alienation, and the coalition of minor in- : 
terests, we shall but play into their hands, by retaliat- 
ing their attacks. The organs of the administration 
generally, and some of the indiscreet friends of Mr. 
Calhoun, are now engaged in attemptsto disparace 
Mr. Van Buren’s popularity and the fairness of his 
friends. Let nota lisp, in disparagement of Mr. Cal- 
houn, escape us; and in our opinion, our animadver- 
sions upon Mr. Tyler should only be such as duty to 
our country demands at our hands. Left to themsel- 
ves, without the resentments which retaliation crea- 
tes, the friends of the former, and whatever of demo- 
cracy adheres to the latter, will come over to our 
aid. By marked forbearance, unimpassioned reason- 
ing, and an attitude purely defensive, we shall render 
coalitions impossible; or, if formed, strip them of the 
power to do mischief. This course we believe to be 
one of duty with the entire democratic party. a de- 
parture from which, by the friends of one eandidate 
cannot justify or excuse a departure by others; and 
in politics, as in every thing else, we hold that ‘thon- 
esty is the best policy.” 
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From the Nutional Intelligencer. 
Louisville, ( Ky.) August 5, 1843. 
Messrs Gates & Seaton: The Mississippi Valley 
is known by such very crude and indefinite names as 
the West, the Western country, the Lake country, 
the Southwest, the Far West; by some it is called the 





Others may be pressed with more zeal and no less 
sincerity, but it is our undoubting conviction, that 
none has a hold on the hearts of the great mass of our 
party halfso strong, so abiding, and so effective. — 
We see no equivalent which the party can obtain by 


ren with the stigma of defeat on his character.— 


democratic party? Does he deserve to stand in his- 
tory with the federal leaders, the elder and younger 
Adams, who were put down, not for their fidelity, 
but for their hostility to democratic principies? Shall 
Mr. Van Buren’s principles, which are the principles 
of the democracy, stand forever condemned in his 
person, as federal principles do in their persons? And 
what true man will boldly and faithfully marshal our 
squadrons hereafter, if without the slizhtest imputa- 
tion of infidelity or incapacity, we leave our wounded 
chief to perish on the field, and taunting his misfor- 
tunes, run after new leaders? 

What would be our gratification and delight to see 
all our democratic great men voluntsrily relinquish 
all present aspirations to the presidency, that with 
one acclaim, the party might do justice to the man, 
and the principles of 1840! It would be a spectacle 
worthy of the world’s admiration, and would do more 
to recommend. advance and establish democratic prin- 
ciples, than they could do in a lifetime of struggling 
for power. The personal sacrifice. would be but post- 
poning the chance, uncertain at best, &nd perhaps 
hopeless, of a nomination by the convention, to be 
renewed four years hence with Jess competition, and 
under better auspices. Such disinterestedness would 
of itself, create an enthusiasm, which would be irre- 
sistible, and those who displayed it, would secure to 
themselves an admiration and attachment which no 
ordinary public services could command. Here is a 
way by which four individuals could make the triumph 
of democracy doubly and trebly secure, most effectu- 
ally re-establish democratic principles, and give them 
promise of Jasting dominion. Whuil not some of them 
set the example? 


MR. VAN BUREN’S FRIENDS. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to make a few sug- 
gestions to Mr. Van Buren’s particular triends. 

You believe, as we do, thata large majority of the 
democracy prefer Mr. Van Buren as their first choice, 
and that witha few exceptions. he is the second 
choice of the minority. Itmay be looked upon as 
certain, that if things be left to their natural course, 
without excitement or irritation, the friends of all 
the other democratic candidates, will, as their pros- 
pects become faint or hopeless, come over te his sup- 
port. A wise selfishness as we}! as sound principle, 
will counsel this course; for while the election of Mr. 
Van Buren will postpone the other aspirants but four 
years, the election of one of them wiil, probably, post- 
poneall the rest eight years. It is, therefore, your 
true policy, as it is the duty of all true democrats, to 
allay excitement and avoid irritation. ‘Tu do this 


effectually, we must avoid al! discussions involving 
the merits or deficiencies of the other candidates, in 
comparison or contrast with Mr. V. Buren. Whatever 
gross injustice is done to him we should content our- 
selves with warding it olf by gentle means, without 





but half victorious. The partial success of their foul 





{f the object of those 


recrimiaation or retaliation. 


selecting another candidate and leaving Mr. Van Bu- | 


Does he deserve this abandonment at the hands of the | 


Land of Pigs, and, since the elections of 1840, it is 
sometimes styled the Coon-skin regions. Its boun- 
daries on the west are the Rocky Mountains, Mexi- 
co, and Jexas; on the sonth the Gulf of Mexico; on 
the east the Alleghany Mountains: and on the north 
the Lakes and British Possessions. It contains near- 
\ly as many square miles as continental Kurope;* and 
if popuiuted as densely as England, would sustain a 
population of five hundred millions of human beings— 
‘more than half the present population of the earth. 
| Stretching from the 29th tothe 49th degree of latitude, 
| it possesses great variety of climate. In richness of 
| soil and extent of tillable land, it is not surpassed by 
‘any country of the same extent. Its surface is al- 
‘most unbroken by a mountain or a hill of sufficient 
'size to impede cultivation. Geographically viewed 
‘it is pre-eminently a commercial country, and is parti- 
cularly eligible for foreign commerce. ‘i'o see, rea- 
ider, for yourself what the Mississippi Valley is, sup- 

pose you go on board of one those steamboats lying 
jat the wharf in New Orleans and about to start for 
ithe Upper Mississippi: river. Leaving the orange 
‘groves and sugar plantations of the South, in about 
‘ten daysthe boat will land you atthe Fails of Saint 
| Anthony, teeenty five iundred miles up the Mississippi 
| river: If you think you are not far enough north, you 
|can walk round the Falls, and, taking another boat, 
‘ascend eight hundred or a thousand miles further. On 
| your way up you will have passed through many cli- 
| mates, and seen the productions of each under culti- 
'vation, and over a vast mining region, abounding in 
| coal, lead, iron, and copper ore, all found in veins of 
wonderful richness. As you return should you wish 
to take a peep at the West, you will take a boat at 
St. Louis bound up the Missouri river. After a cou- 
ple of weeks or so of good hard running, she will land 
you at the Great Falls, in the country ef the Black- 
foot Indians, about thirty-nine hundred miles above St. 
Louis and five thousand from New Orleans. Return- 
ing, you would of course wish to see some of the tri- 
butaries of the Missouri: for this purpose you would 
make a little excursion of eleven hundred miles up the 
Yellow Stone, of sixteen hundred up the Platte, and of 
twelve hundred up the Konzas, and so back to St. 

Louis, on the Mississippi river, twelve hundred miles 
from New Orleans. ‘here you would take a boat 
for the beautiful Ohio, and run up that stream to 
Pittsburg, one thousana miles from the mouth of the 
Ohio and tivo thousand from New Orleans. You 
would see the flourishing towns of Twouisville, Cin- 
cinnati, and Pittsburg; the most luxuriant crops of all 
grains and grasses; fine and numerous flocks and herds 
of every kind: you would smile to see the primitive 
contrivances wafted on the bosom of the Ohio, bear- 
ing the products of the Ohio valley to its distant mar- 
ket in New Orleans; and, more than all, you would 
rejoice to see the healthy, happy, smiling faces of 














*An article from the pen of perhaps the best Geogra- 
phist we have in this country, William Darby, esq, pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer of the Sth inst. shows 
this estimate to be very erroneous. Mr D. makes the 
enure area of the United States, a little over two million 
square miles—inat of Europe is over three million square 
miles. His caleulation makes the central vailey section 
of the United States 1,294,466 square miles which is les@ 
than half the area of Lukope. [Ep. Nat. Recisrer. 
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the people. Before you again embarked on the Mis- 
sissippi, _— would no doubt run three hundred miles 
5 the Cumberland, and siz or seven hundred up the 
ennessee river, to see what were the first cotton 
regions of the valley, and now highly cultivated and 
improved. Once more on the Mississippi, on your 
way downward, you would be prompted to shoot 
fifteen hundred or ttwo-thousand miles up the Arkansas 
river, just to see where all those hides and furs come 
from. You would no doubt run two or three hun- 
dred miles up the Yazoo, and two hundred or so up 
the Big Black, both in the state of Mississippi, to see 
the countries that send out those stupendous steam-boat 
loads of cotton that you meet on your wry up; and just 
before you reached New Orleans you would be sorely 
tempted to pop a thousand or fifteen hundred miles up 
Red river, to see the splendid cotton plantations of 
Louisiana, and give a finish to your excursion. 
When, you got back to New Orleans, you would 
have a tolerably accurate idea of what the Missisippi 


valley is; and by putting the distances together you | 
will find you have travelled very comfortably by | 


steamboat sixteen thousand miles, and, in going and re- 
turning, double that distance. Should curiosity lead 
you-to investigate, you will find that in Mississippi 


river and its tributaries, the Mississippi valley posses- | 


ses a sfeamboat navigation of from TWENTY-FIVE TO 
THIRTY THOUSAND MILES. Such isa brief but geogra- 

hical glance at the valley. Tothe mind of an At- 
antic or European reader it may appear more of a 
‘““fancy sketch” than a true description. Let them 
not suppose that truth is violated because our rivers are 
large; we have, however, plenty of such little streams 
as the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, the San- 
tee, the Thames, the Severn, the Mersey, the Hum 
ber; but we do not dignify them with the name of 
rivers: we call them creeks or bayous. With us it 
takes a river to make a river. 

In 1790 no state had heen erected in this valley.— 
Not including the population of the western sections 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, its popu- 
Jation was then only 108,868; not equal to that of 
Bedfordshire in England. In 1800 it contained two 
states—population 385,647; nearly equal to that of 
Cheshire in England. Jn 1810 it contained three 
states, population 1,099,160; nearly equal to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 
population 2,217,464; nearly equal to that of Scot- 
Jand. In 1830 it contained nine states, population 
3,672,479; more than that of Scotland and Wales.— 
In 1840 it contained eleven states, population includ- 
ing that of the western sections of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia, 8,434,749; being more than 
that of Scotland, Wales, both the Canadas, all the 
British West India Islands, Australia, aud the West 
ciding of Yorkshire. 

The following view of the popuation in 1840 dis- 
tinguishes that of the Mississippi valley from that of 
the Atlantic strip, shows the population to the square 
mile, the rate of increase from 1830 io 1840, and 
the number of members of congress to which each is 
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The reader will form his own opinion of the cor. 
rectness of the estimates in this table; it is believed 
they are not beyoud probability. Be that, however, 
as it may, one thing ts certain—the “seat of empire” 
has passed to the Mississippi valley, and the sceptre 
is grasped by the hand of its people, there to remain 
until the destinies of this Union shall be fulfilled. — 
With difiidence but without fear, they assume, and 
with wisdom, and justice, and firmness, and modera. 
tion they will endeavor to fulfil the trust. They say 
to their brethren of the south they ag ge Lda noe 
pranks to be played by the abolitionists of Old or of 
New England; they say to their brethren of New 
England they will permit none by the nullifiers of 
South Carolina, or the abstractionists of Virginia, 
and in language similar to that recently used by a 
convention of Massachusetts, in reference to “‘north- 
ern interests,” they say, ‘We solemnly demand that 
in no case shall the interests of the Mississippi val- 
lev be sacrificed.””, When our Atlantic friends had 
the power they dij nothing to promote the advance 
of the valley or protect its interests; nor is it proba- 
ble they will do so now. It must therefore, rely on 
its own energy for the one, and with its own vigor- 





In 1820 it contained six states | 


entitled: 


Taste No. I—Showing the population in 1840 of the 
Atlantic strip and of the Mississippi valley; the popu- 
lation to the square mile; the rate of increase from 1830 
to 1840; and the number of members of congress to 
which each is entitled. 
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Popula-|Per cent.; Mem- 
States. Popula- |tion perjof incr’se|bers of 
tion in | square |from 1830) con- 
1840. | mile. | to 1840. | gress. 
Alabama 590,756 12 90 7 
West’rn Virginia! 432.855 ~ - 6 
Mississippi 375.651 8 174 4 
Louisiana 352,411 7 63 4 
Arkansas 97,574 ] 221 ] 
Missouri 383,702 6 173 5 
Kentucky 779,828 18 13 10 
Tennessee 829 210 20 2) 1] 
Slave states (3,841,987; 10 55 48 
Ohio 1,519,467 38 62 21 
Western Penn. | 815,289 - ~ 11 
Indiana 685.866 16 99 10 
Western N. York} 809.640) - ~ 1] 
Michigan 212,267 5 570 3 
Illinois 476,183 9 202 7 
Wisconsin terr’y| 35,945 : 
| lowa territory 43,112 : 
Free states (4,592,769 6 10] 63 
Slave states (3,841,987 10 55 48 
Missi’pi valley|8,434.756 & 80) 11 





























It is known that the increase of population in the 
United States is exceedingly rapid: but it is not gene- 
rally known in what part of them the increase is made 
In 1800 the population of the Atlantic states was 
4,920,274; in 1840, 8,627,990; being an increase in 
forty years of 75 per cent. Jn 1801 the population 
of England was 8,331,434; in 1841, 14,995,518: being 
an increase in forty years of 80 per cent. The Atlan. 
tic strip, therefore, has not increased as fast as England. 
{tis hoped our Atlantic friends will ascertain the 
cause of this disgraceful fact, and remove it. To 
them it was given to make the “‘great experiment of 
the capacity of man for self-government.” How 
have they performed the trust? Within their own 
limits, during the last forty years, their advance has 
not been equal to that of England, as they themselves 
are fond of celling it, ‘tan old and worn-out country 
of Europe.” What an agonizing spectacle is this for 
the **friends of freedom throughout the world!” Let 
them humble themselves in the dust, when they re- 
flect on “‘what a fist they have made of it,” and trem- 
ble when they Jook back and see how nearly the “‘ark 
of human rights” came to be dashed to pieces in their 
hands. What with their great expounders, their 
Abolitionists, their Abstractionists, and Nullifiers, we 
assure the “friends of liberty throughout the world” 
that our Atlantic brethren do not very well know 
whether they move with their heads first or their 
tails foremost. It is but yesterdey when the valley 
was a wilderness; to-day it contains more than half 
the population of the Union; and to-morrow will 
hardly have passed before the Atlantic strip will be 
no more thought of asa partof the United States 
than the plaater thinks of the fence corners around 
his field of cotton. From 1830 to 1840 the valley in- 
creased 80 percent. Forming the opinion from all the 
evidences around us it will continue at that rate until 








Popula- |Popula-/Per_cent.| Mem- 1850: from that time until the year 1900 it 1s no unrea- 
States tion in |tion perjof incr’se|bers of sonable assum ption that it will increase 20 pr. ct. every 
‘ 1840. | square |from 1830 con. |Hve years. From 1820 to 1840 the Atlantic strip in- 
mile. | to 1840. | cress. | CPeased 16 per cent.: its increase until 1850 will pro- 
° _|° “| bably be 15 per. cent.; and from that time to the year 
Maine 501.973 15 25 7 | 1900, 5 per cent. every five years. Assuming these 
New Hampshire! 284.574 29 5 4 — ; : . 
Vermont 291,945 28 4 4| Taste No, 1]—Showing the probable increase of the 
Massachusetts 737 699 G8 % 10| AV ississippi valley and of the Atlantic strip every five 
Rhode Island 108,830 8} il 2! years until the year 1900. 
Connecticut 309.978 65 4 4 
New York 1.619.281 52 °% 93 MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. ATLANTIC STRIP. 
New Jersey 373,305 44 16 ~ | Rate cf inerease from 1840 || Rate of increase from 1840 
Pennsylvania 903,744 39 21 13} to 1850, 80 per cent.; from to 1850, 15 per cent; from 
——-—— —-—}| 1850 to 1900, 20 per cent. || 1850 to 1900, 5 per cent. 
Free states (5,136,333 4] 22 72) every five years. every five years. 
a: ae ; 1840 8,434,749 || 1840 8,627,819 
gale wan s| 4 | 1845 11,808,648 || 1845 9,274,904 
oak br ode o| 8 | 1850 15,182,548 || 1850 9,921,990 
North Carolina 753.419 15 5 y 1859 18,219,057 1855 10,418,089 
South Carolina | 594,398 2) 9 7 a png oy yore ery 
Georgia 691 392 1] 33 8 1865 26,235,441 1865 11,485,942 
D. of Columbi 43-712 437 10 1870 31,482,529 || 1870 12,060,234 
ae 4 pee a 1477 j 56 1875 37,779,035 || 1875 12,663,245 
Florida we, 1880 45,334,842 || 1880 13,296,407 
, . o 1885 54,401,810 || 1885 13,961 ,22 
eee isan a ou} AQ | 1890 65,281,172 || 1890 14,659,288 
vee eee Eee > i 78 337,406 || 1895 15,392 252 
Atlantic strip [8,627,990] 25 16} 139] 9 eines weil odie a epee 
See eee oe —E>—E—E—EEEEE EEE —_— == 




















our right arm defend the other. 
ask from congress as a boon that which it has the 
power to appropriate as a right. 


It will no longer 


It will spurn those 


pitiful appropriations for the improvement of the 
Mississippi river and its tribataries, and demand an 
amount commensurate with the expenditures for the 
navai service of the United States; and if refused by 
our Atlantic friends, having the power to do so, it 
will make the appropriations for itself. There is as 
yet an unawakened feeling in the bosom of the val- 
ley, in reference to this and kindred subjects, that ne 
wise statesman will arouse; and if aroused he will 
be a fool-hardy one, indeed, that thwarts it. JI appeal 
to the hosom of every intelligent citizen of the Mis- 
sissippi valley at all conversant with the feelings and 
character of its people to bear me out in the truth of 
this suggestion. Have the people of the valley the 
proper qualifications to perform, with honor to them- 
selves and benefit to the rest of the Union, the im- 
portant trust that devolves upon them? Are they 
themselves all educated? Are all the children of the 
valley going to school? The following table shows 
the white population in each state in 1840: the num- 
ber of persons in each over twenty years of age that 
cannot read or write, and the proportion of these to 
the whole population of each state: 


Taste No. Il[—Showing the white population in the 
M ississippi valley; the number of persons over 20 years 
of age unable to read or write, and the proportion of 
these to the population of each state. 























Persons 
over 20 
aur. yearsoi|Number of persons 
States. tion in {age un- inevery 100 unable 
1840, {able to} to read or write. 
read o} 
write. 
Alabama 335,185) 22,592|Over 6 in every 100 
Mississippi 179,074) 8,360|Nearly 5 “ 
Louisiana 158,457} 5,85]}Over 3 “ 8 
‘Tennessee 646.627; 58.531}Over 9 “* & 
Kentucky 590.253) 45.0I8|Nearly 8 “* & 
Missouri 323,888 19,457)Over 6 “ & 
Arkansas 77,174, 6,5760ver 8 “ & 
Ohio 1,502,122) 35.394;0ver 2 “ & 
Indiana 678 702) 27,502\0ver 4 “ & 
llinois 472,254) 38,100;\0ver 8 “= 4&6 
Michigan 911,56U; 2,17%1Over 1 “* * 
Wisconsin ter.| 30.749) 1,701})Over 5 “ & 
lowa territory! 42,924| 1,118\Nearly3 








————— 


The facts set forth in this table were presented to 
the public in the census tables of 1840. Many were 
hum. liated by them, for they were put in possession 
of truths in relation to their own states which they 
did not previously know. Great exertions are now 
being made in the cause of general education; and 
it is hoped and believed that the stain and reproach 
existing in 1840 will soon be washedaway. If Geo. 
D. Prentice, the senior editor of the Louisville Jour- 
nal, had done no other act to promote the interests 
of his state, he deserves the lasting gratitude of the 
people of Kentucky for the persevering and efficient 
support he has given to the cause of general educa- 
tion. A heavy responsibility rests on the editorial 
corps of the Mississippi Valley. Let them not think 
their whole duty is performed until every child of the 
valley shall have received not merely a common but 
a liberal education; and let their efforts be seconded 
and sustained by every one. Let no one suppose 
there is nothing he can do to promote the cause.— 
Something every man can do—by his purse, his labor, 
his influence, or his conversation: all must contribute 
to the work. 


=——- 
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Reader, allow me to introduce a brother citizen| every day increasing. No adamartine chains nor|conveyances. The item for machinery is intended 
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of the Mississippi Valicy entitled to vote, and enjoy-| hooks of steel hold us together; we live in the gol-| to represent the value of mechanics’ tools and all 
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ing all the political privileges you enjoy. Question | den meshes of mutual interest—respect for and con- | ma hiney of ali kinds whatever; that for clothing 


him, he will inform you that, in early life, he was 
the child of hardship and misfortune, and that he can 

neither read nor write. Mark the agony of his coun- 

tenance as he makes this confession, for he feels the 

want of education; he lives in a community where 

all are educated; without the gate he may not enter 
fe sees others walk the intellectual garden, inhaling 
the fragrance of its flowers, revelling in the enjoy: 

ments of its fruits, or drinking from the fountains of 
its refreshing waters: but no fragrance salutes his 
sense, no fruit touches his lips, no waters refresh 
him; desponding and sick at heart he retires to his 
home. there in silence and in sorrow to lament the 
shackles that enthral hisown mind. He is a father, 
and oh! with what fervency he resolves that his child 
shall be educated. Reader, are you a father? What 
sum of money would induce you to let your child 
grow up uneducated and in ignorance, to arrive at 
man’s estate, and when asked to sign his name be 
compelled to say, 1] make a mark? Look at that hoy, 
the child of your love and the hope of your declin- 
ing years, and say what your feelings are in the bare 
contemplation of such a fate for him. The poor feel 
for their offspring as you do for yours. Be you a 
citizen of what state you may, but especially if of 
the Mississippi Valley, think you of this. We have 
some poor among us. The children of drunken fa- 
thers and abandoned mothers need our care—the 
child of the destitute «widow and the orphans are with 
us. Let me, in behalf of these, appeal to you by all 
the endearing ties that bind a father to his child.—. 
You know best by what means you can most efficient- 
ly contribute to the cause of general education.— 
Whatever those means are, use them. Never rest 
until you have good schoola within your own reach 
and that of all your neighbors. Seek out such chil- 
dren as do not attend these schools, and, so far as it 
is in your power, see that they do. Let every one 
esteem it a part of his duty in no case to be neglect- 
ed, to know that all the children within the circle of 
his acquaintance are being educated. They are all 
children of the republic, every citizen is their parent, 
and bound by every consideration of duty and of 
patriotism, not merely to furnish the means of edu- 
cation, but to see that they are used. Let us all go 
to work, then, and not cease until we can proclaim 
the triumphant fact, that not an uneducated citizen lives 
in the Mississippi Valley. We need but resolve it, and | 
it 1s done. 


The next number will glance at the labor of the 
valiey, and contrast its productions with those of the 
Atiantic S.rip. 


NO. II. 
Louisville, Ky., 4ug. 12, 1843. 

It was intended in the first number to im- 
press on the reader’s mind some idea of the 
extent and leading geographical features of the 
Mississippi Valley, to give him some adequate 
conception of its navigable waters, and present the 
evidences of the astonishing increase of its popula- 
tion. If he expect to receive any instruction from 
the perusal of these numbers, to see the force of 
the statistical facts that will be presented, or un- 
derstand the important truths deducible from them, 
he must bestow a little extra attention on this part 
of the subject. 


It was said that in extent it nearly equalled conti- 
nental Europe; and if populated as densely as Eng- 
land, would contain a population of five hundred mil- 
lions of human beings. 


Its steamboat navigation was estimated at thirty thou- 
sand miles. Let him take a good map of North Ame- 
rica—for that boat be was on carried him far away 
west of the states and territories, as laid down in 
Mitciell’s large map of the United States—and run- 
ning his eye over it, observe how these rivers run 
from and penetrate every section of the valley; in- 
deed, so Jarge and numerous are they, it would seem 
as if the Alleghany Mountains on the one side and 
the Rocky Mountains oa the other had nothing else 
to do but send out steamboat rivers for its use. Let 
him reflect that he can hardly place himself any 
where and be fifty miles distant from one or another 
of these navigablestreams. Arising in every region, 
thousands of miles apart, all flowing to the mighty 
Mississippi, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico, they 
bind in one indissoluble bond the interests of all the 
people in every section of the valley. ‘These bonds 
no nullifier, no abstractionist, no abolitionist can 
break; nor is it probable that any cause can ever 
arise that will make the people of the Mississippi 
Valley other than one people. Thanks to these rivers, 
our people know each other. The interchange of 
kind feeling and good fellowship between the people 





of the most distant states is constant, cordial, and 


fidence in each other; you may burn the constitution 
to day, and, from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, to- 
morrow will find us as much one people as before.— 
Let our Atlantic friends, then, keep their nullifi- 
cation, their abstractions, and their abolition va- 
garies to themselves, for here they excite no no- 
tice, save a passing grin of scorn or a smile of cun- 
tempt. 


The number of the population was given in 1790 at 
108,868; in 1840, 8,434,756; it was estimated for 
1850 at 15,182.548, and for the year 1900 at 94,000,- 
000. If the “Young Giant” already possess such 
bone and muscle, what may not be expected of him 
in riper years? Even now, without moving his posi- 
tion, whilst his feet are laved by the Gulf of Mexico, 
he combs his head into the lap of her majesty’s pos- 
sessions at the north, and brushes the dust from one 
whisker into the Atlantic strip, and from the other 
into the Pacific Ocean. As to his tail, whether its 
size equals or exceeds that of the late comet, is not 
ascertained. tea ° * ® 

The agricultural exports of the valley are estimat- 
ed at $100.000,000 annually. This is the amount 
merely of the surplus, after having procured enough 
for their own support, now about ten millions of peo- 
ple. Has any one so reflected as to form an idea of 
what it is to board, clothe, and lodge ten millions of 
people one year? Can his imagination pile up be- 
fore the eye of mind the size and extent of those 
stacks and cords of food they eat, the bales and pack- 
ages of goods with which they are clothed, the beds 
and bedding on which they sleep? Has he ever re- 
alized in sober truth, and as it exists, the extent of 
the lands, the houses, the agricultural implements, 
and all the ‘‘fixens” necessary to produce the means 
of subsistence for such a multitude? Is he acquaint- 
ed with the ‘feel and handle” of the ‘‘raw material” 
out of which they have been made, or of the time 
occupied in making them? It is but little more than 
fifty years since the first white settler stood on a 
peak of the Alleghany Mountains and looked west- 
ward on the Mississippi Valley. A dense forest, the 
home of untamed nature and the abode of savage 
life, lay before him. It was not then as now: no 
gorgeous city stood upon its plains, no domesticated 
flocks or herds ranged upon its hills, no waving field 
of grain was there. As far as the eye could reach, 
that man saw nothing but trees, and heard nothing 
but the growl of the panther, the whoop of the In- 
dian, or other sounds of savage life. That was the 
rav’ material—trees, panthers and Indians—out of 
which the ‘‘fixens” have been made. The first —et- 


' iors knew their ‘feel and handle,” and it was of 


biood. Since that time—in building log cabins, in 
fighting the Indians, in hunting the wolves, the bears, 
and the panthers, in cutting down trees, in chopping 
logs, in piling brush, in rolling logs and burning brush- 
heaps, in making rails and fencing, in grubbing and 
burning out stumps, in swimming creeks, in making 
roads and vuilding bridges, in putting up frame 
houses and building brick ones, in erecting mills and 
building boats, &.—since then, [ say, the amount 
of hard work performed is incredible. The value 
they have created, and have to show as the evidence 
of that labor, is without a parallel. If the time 
(fifty years) be kept in mind in which every dollar of 
it has been wrung from the forest, it presents the 
most astounding spectacle ever seen hy the eye of 
man. The following statement is intended to show 
the quantity and value of that part only of this pro- 
perty that may be considered to constitute its capital 
or capital stock; it is to be viewed in the same light as 
the buildings and machinery of a manufacturer, that 
which produces those things he has for sale, and by 
the production and sale of which he lives. As the 
statement is made not for vain show or empty boast, 
but to be applied to practical uses, I have taken some 
pains to make it approximate as near the truth as 
may be. Wishing to obtain the reader’s confidence 
in it, as far as confidence in estimates of this kind 
can be expected, 1 will explain the principle on 
which it is made. The quantity of lanas is obtained 
from public documents, and shows the number of 
acres owned by individuals; one-third of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, is assumed to be west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and to form part of the 
northeastern corner of the valley. The population 
at the present time is assumed to be ten millions, and 
a dwelling house is allowed to each ten persons, in 
the proportion of one brick to three frame houses.— 
The barns, stables, out-houses, stores, warehouses, 
shops, mills, factories, foundries, &c. are supposed 
to equal in number the dwelling houses. Qne dollar 
per acre is assumed to cover the value of farming 
implements and utensils, wagons, cotton-gins, sugar 
mills, &c., and also all private carriages and public 





represents also the value of all articles of personal 
ornament or convenience. By sume the estimate 
may be considered high, by others low; be that as it 
may, its respectfully submitted to the reader’s con- 
sideration: 


Tasie No. 4—Being anestimate of the value of that 
part only of the property of the Mississippi Val- 
Jey which constitutes its capital or capital stock; 
created in fifty years by its people out of a dense 
forest, inhabited by Indians, bears, panthers, buffa- 
loes, wolves, alligators, rattlesnakes, and wildcats; 
which Indians they have subdued, and which, with 
most other wild animals, they have driven across 
the Mississippi River, and about half way from 
thence to the Rocky Mountains. 


Lands owned by indi- 
viduals and improv- 
ed in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ghio, Ken- 
tucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisi- 
siana, 152,389,777 
acres, at $20 per 
acres 

Lands in Indiana, Mi- 
chigan, and Illinois, 
35,627,583 acres, at 
$15 per acre 

Lands in Arkansas, 
Missouri, Wiscon- 
sin, and lowa, 15,- 
220,559 acres, at 
$10 per acre 

Roeds, bridges, canals, 
court houses, public 
buildings, &c. 

Brick dwelling houses, 
250,000, at $1,000 
each 


$3,047,795,540 


534,413,745 


155,205,590 


301,570,037 


250,000,000 

Frame dwelling hou’s 
750,000, at $500 
each 

All other houses. ],- 
000,000, at $300 
each 


375,000,000 


300,000,000 





44,963,984,912 
Furniture for 250,000 


houses, at $500 each 125,000,000 
Furniture for 750,000 
houses, at $300 each 225,000,000 


Farming utensils, wa- 
gons, carriages 

Mechanics’ tools and 
all machinery 

Wearing apparel for 
10,000.000 people, 


203,537,919 
100,000,000 








at $20 each 200,000,000 
Beats and all vessels 
for navigation 10,130,000 
Horses and mules, 2,- 
245.495, at $50 each 112,274,750 
Neatcaitle, 6,622,719, 
at $10 each 66,227,190 
Swine, 15,320,342, at 
$5 each 76,601,710 
Sheep, 5,748,173, at 
$3 each 17,244,519 
1,136 016,088 
$6,100,001,006 


Here, then, is a property, at no extravagant valu- 
ation, worth six THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. It is no figure of speech 
nor flourish of figures; the people have it to show; 
and any one that will can see it. Here it siands, a 
triumphant evidence of the untiring industry and en- 
terprise of the people of the Mississippi valley.— 
And the time too in which it has been, not acquired, 
but created, fifty years! It is less than some ladies 
say it takes to make an old maid; and less than the 
abstractionist occupies in getting hold of the eely tail 
of one of his own slippery ideas. Such is the as- 
tonishing evidence of the want of laziness in the 
people. 

Real and substantial as the existence of this pro- 
perty is known to be, and large as its value is, if [ 
may be so allowed to convey the idea, it is the build- 
ings and machinery of the Mississippi valley. It is 
that with which we produce those things necessary 
for our own subsistence or for export. It is not an 
article of merchandise itself, and is valuable only so 
far as it performs those purposes. The real estate, 
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almost five thousand millions in value, is not availa- 
ble to the amount of the first red cent for the pay- 
ment of a foreign debt. It cannot be shipped, neith- 
er can it be transported in. wagons, it never has and 
never will be so available. Neither can the machi- 
nery be legitimately parted with; for if it be, the re- 
ality becomes valueless until the machinery is re- 
placed. !t is true, a merchant may sell farn.s or city 
property, and with the proceeds pay a debt in Bos- 
ton. But where did the purchase money come from? 
Tt was either brought to the country or received for 
some of its products. [It was the money that paid 
the foreign debt, and if it had not been here to buy 
the property the deQt would be unpaid. Itis true, 
the Boston creditor might take the property for the 
debt, and, so faras the two parties are concerned, 
the debt would be paid; but it weuld still be as much 
a foreign debt against the Mississippi valley as be- 
fore. If the creditor came out and settled among 
us, then the debt would be extinguished by his act in 
becoming a citizen. Real estate, then, can pay no 
foreign debt itself; it is its products that pay them. 
That this view of the matter is correct, is evinced 
by the extraordinary fact, that, with this vast pro- 
perty, in value six thousand one hundred millions of 


dollars, the Mississippi valley is unable to pay the| 


interest on her state debts—about six millions annu- 
ally. 
lieved to be, that it creates anxiety in the bosoms of 
some of our ablest statesmen, and thus far, in the 
management of it, seems to baifile their utmost skill. 
If, in good truth, this property be available for the 
payment of a foreign debt, are we not a set of the 
greatest swindlers. scoundrels, and pickpockets God 
ever suffered to live, that we de not forthwith pay 
these debts? Can we complain if foreign creditors 
call us by these hard names? We cannot complain, 
and we are the very characters thes@ names describe 
—speak for yourself, sir, if you please—if this pro- 
perty be so available. But it is not available for the 
payment of a foreign debt; we are not the people 
these names describe; and so far as the people of the 
Mississippi valley have available means they do pay 
their debts. The only value and the entire value of 


this property, then, consists in its capacity to pro-| 


duce those things necessary for subsistence, or such 
things as will procure them. If it be asked, why 
take so much pains to inculcate a proposition so plain 
and so universally understood? | ask, in reply, if it 
be so plain and so universally understood, why has 
it been so universally overlooked in practice?— 
A note appears at the board of bank directors—is 
this. a good name?—he owns such and such farms, 
houses, or city lots—the note is discounted. No ques- 
tion is asked as to whatthe property yields. A coun- 
try merchant wishes to purchase goods: inquiries are 
made from his neighburs; he owns three among the 
best farms in our county is the reply; not a word said 





And so extremely onerous is this interest be- | 





or question asked as to iis productiveness, Ill sell 
him sure, says the merchant, without ever reflecting | 
that those farms would not pay for ten cents’ worth | 





feeling but contempt. The people of the Mississippi 
valley are supposed to possess quite as much tact 
and business talent as the people of other countries, 
arid they attend as diligently to their business. How 
is it, then, that they are involved or supposed to be 
involved so much? Is there any great cause operat- 
ing against them, above and beyond their control?— 
Whether there be or be not such a cause, wil! form 
a subject for some future number. At present one 
may be noticed that is as common to the Atlantic 
strip as to the Mississippi valley. It is, as already 
noticed, the founding of credit on real estate, with- 
out sufficient consideration of its productive value. 
If this be lost sight of, real estate is, of all property, 
of the most uncertain value. Jt exists in too large 
masses for its value to be tested by money, the only 
true standard. Hence it is—the productive value 
being lost sight of—every man values his own pro- 
perty to suit himself, and no two persons will value 
the same property alike. Many kinds of property 
not yielding one cent are valued very high, and loans 
obtained on them., Such valuation, and all valuation 
other tHan the test of its productiveness or actual 
sale for cash, is, to say the least, arbitrary and un- 
certain. Yet ecredit—yes, the whole credit system 
of the United States—-rests mainly on real estate va- 
lued in this way. The operation of the system, un- 
der high pressure, as it was from 1835 to 1837, has 
spread abroad a scene of ruin & desolation from which 
it will take the country some years more to recover. 
Let real estate be valued by thesevere and only true 
test, of what it yields, and let neither banks nor in- 
divicuals give credit on it at any other valuation.— 
The credit system will then stand on its true basis— 
income and production: they will be the payers, and 
realestate the security. The dead weights would 
then be stricken from the system, productive proper- 
ty would become more productive, and unimproved 
property would be improved. 

The reader has now been regularly introduced to 
the Mississippi valley and travelled extensively over 
its surface. He can form some idea of the dangers 
and sufferings of its early settlers among those In- 
dians and wild beasts, and of the immense inheri- 
tance they contributed to create. He has also form- 
ed some slight acquaintance with its people: if he had 
any prejudices, itis hoped they begin to yield; if 
none, that his kinder feelings are enlisted. I have 
yet much to say about these people, their “doings 
and their fixens;” and if he continue his polite 
attention, it is hoped he will not find it time mis- 
spent. 


NO. III. 


Louisville, ( Ky.) August 17, 1843. 
The reader has thus far seen the people of the Miss- 
issippi valley in the character of pioneers, engaged in 
reclaiming this fairestof creative wisdom’s work from 
the almost redemptioniess situation in which, by Indian 


of any thing, if bought from Massachusetts or any | misrule, through a long period of time,it had been plac- 


othe: foreign state or country. 


ed. But of whom and of what are they the pioneers? 


The use and purpose of this vast investment, then, ; Of civilized man and of Christianity. The light of 
to be properly understood, must be viewed as ghe | Christianity has at length dawved on a land long de- 


buildings and machinery of a maoufacturer, or as| voted to the worship of an “unknown God.” 
the shops and tools of a mechanic. Some reflections | 


worthy of attention grow out of this view of the 
matter. A manufacturer cannot part with his ma- 
chinery nor a mechanic with his tools without de- 
priving himself of the means of carrying on his bu- 
siness. He never sells these unless he is going to sell 
out and quit business. [1 he be in debt, 1n almost al! 
cases he pays cheerfully as far as the products of his 
factory or his shop enable him to pay; but whenever 
an attempt is made to sell his machinery or his tools, 
or levy on his buildings, he ‘fends olf the full length 
of the law;” and if it be not suflicrent to protect them 
from the grasp of creditors he cails for rew laws 
that will. Ali vajuation laws, all stay and relieflaws, 
originate in this feeling. Itis the attempt on so 


broad a scale to Jevy on and sell the buildings, shops, | 


und tools, that in late years has called this feeling 
into action in the enactment of such laws by so ma- 
ny of te states. Every good man deplores the state 
ot things that forces the citizens to call for such 
laws; but I think few reflecting men will, as some 
have doue, stigmatize as bunkrupts and knaves those 
citizens who have supported them. Whole com- 
munities do not suddenly change cheir natures, notin 
a day or a year froin being honest men become 
rogues. Have the people of the Mississippi valley 
ever refused to pay their debts when they had the 
means to do it? Never. Do they now deny their debts, 
or say they will never pay them? ‘They do no such 
thing. ‘hey have not available means to pay now, 
but they all say they will pay as soon as they have, 
and they are at work trying to make them. Why, 
then, cail such a people dishonest? It secures no debt 
to call hard names. It is ungenticmanly in a credi- 








Until 
now the Prince of Peace has had no subject here.— 
His name has been unknown, his power unacknow- 
ledged, and even now the red children of the forest 
bow not to the mild sceptre of his rule. In the ful- 
filment of the great designs of an all-wise God, they 
now retire befure the advancing columns of the sol- 
diers of the cross. Rejecting the offers of his mer- 
cy, acknowledging no ailegiance to him, their desti- 
ny will be fulfitied in the extinction of their tribes 
and name, and from the places which they occupied 
the hosaunas of the Christian hosts and Anglo-Saxon 
race will ascend to Heaven. It isa jewel of by no 
means the least brightuess in the dazzling crown of 
the Mississippi valiey’s glory, that infinite wisdom has, 
from all the people of the earth, selected hers for so 
important a inissson. ‘To be called upon to prepare 
a way ina heathen land for a multitude of five hun- 
dred millions, all bearing the banners of the cross, is 
an appointment of honor and of trust. God never 
fails in any of his designs, and when he employs man 
as his ageut, he always gives him the qualifications 
necessary to perform the services he requires. Let 
the Christian and the divine read the prophecies with 
a view to the work now guing on in this valley, and 
he will see the evidences of their daily fulfiiment. 
A highway is being prepared in the wilderness, and 
the land of the heathen is being given to him for an 
inheritance. I hope some one competent to the task 
will examine the rapid growth of the Mississippi 
valley in this light. Jt cannot be accounted for on 
common principies, nor be produced by merely hu 
man means. it must be, that man is but the agent, 


whilst infinite wisdom directs and an omnipotent! 


arm controls every movement. 


| 1840. 





In the last view the reader had of the people of 
this valley he saw them almost half way between 
the Mississippi river and the Rocky Mountains, en. 
gaged in driving westward an immense drove of [p. 
dians, bears, buffaloes, panthers, rattlesnakes, anq 
wild cats. We will leave them to go on with that 

and go into an examination of the manner in which, 
they nave pertormed their duties as members of the 
Union. Thus far these have been to fight for it when 
called on, and pay money into its treasury. As to the 
fighting, it is hoped all are satisfied with what was 
done during the last war, and with the Indians dup. 
ing the last fifty years. If, however, any are not. if 
they will come out here and say so, I will underwrite 
that in less than no time they can have the deficienc 

made up on their own goodly persons. But this bus}- 
ness of paying money and getting none of it back js 
a more serious affair. It is not so much the payment 
of the money we complain of, as that, after paying 
it punctually year after year into the public treasn. 
ry, we get none of it back in the shape of expendi- 
tures among us. We lose by this not only the money 
we pay, but the use of it, or the interest on it. Eve- 
ry one knows that money 1s worth six per cent. per 
annum, and if properly invested will nearly double 
itself in ten years. The appropriations for the Miss- 
issippi valley have been so utterly insignificant and 
contemptible that it may be said, with almost entire 
truth, that the money paid by the people of the val- 
ley, and the interest on it, are a dead loss to them 

Indeed, so far as they are concerned, it might as well 
be at the bottom of the Atlantic ocean. At the pre- 
sent time the population of the valley is probably 
one million and a half more than that of the Atlan- 
tic strip. The value of a part only of their proper- 
ty has been estimated at six thousand one hundred 
millions of dollars—an amount that would pay the 
national debt of Great Britain almost twice. At vari- 
ous times the newspaper press of the Mississippi val- 
ley has called upon Congress for some share of the 
appropriations of the public money, and our repre- 
sentatives and senators have been eloquent in the na- 
tional councils on this subject. Thus far the efforts 
of both have been in vain. For purposes of taxation 
we are citizens in the eye of Congress; it never for- 
gets, nor for a moment doubts the constitutionality of 
that; but when we ask for some expenditure among 
us of the vast sums we have paid, we are cool- 
ly told it is unconstitutional. We begin to think 
it rather a poor constitution that knows us only 
to make us pay, and knows us not when it ought 
to pay us. Having now attained their majority, 
it is not only the interest, but the imperative du- 
ty of the people of the valley to investigate the 
effect on themselves at least of this unjust and 
cruel po:icy on the part of congress. The follow- 
ing table (No. 5) shows the amount paid by the 
people of the valley, in duties on foreign goods, 
and for lands, from the year the 1790 to 1840, 
and the interest on these payments to the year 
The amount is startling and stupendous, 
and shows the direction in which the commercial 
heart’s blood of the valley has flowed and is still 
flowing: 
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Such is the account between us end the people of 
the Atlantic strip. They have had it all their own 
way; they have taxed us in fifty years to the enor- 
mous amount of eleven hundred and thirty-six mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘his amount we have paid them; 
their own books show the receipt of it by themselves; 
they have spent it among themselves; and on all oc- 
casions have refused to let us have a doilar of it 
pack. If justice had been meted out to us, every 
dollar of this money would have come back in the 
shape of expenditures by the general government, 
and we should have at this moment either the money 
jtself or property to show forit. It istaxation with 


_ 


a vengence—unparalleled in amount in the taxation | 


of any people from the creation to the present time.* 
When the whale swollowed Jonah he prayed, and in 
three days it cast him up on dry Jand. Here is a 
whale that has swallowed eleven hu dred and thirty- 
six millions of our poor Jonahs, and, fifty years of 
supplication and prayer, refuses to give us up even a 
toe nail of one of them. That was a very shrewd 
man who invented the story of the sea-serpent: no 
such monster exists; it is merely typical, and repre- 
sents the Atlantic strip... The tail and binder parts 
represent the Floridas, Georgia, and Sout) Carolina; 
the humps on its back, the Alleghany mountains in 
North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
York; and its ill-shaped head, the New England states. 
It is represented to our view in the act of raising its 
ugly countenance several hundred fect above the 
water, and, with a “lean and hungry look,” a wrig- 
gling motion of its bumps, and a drowsy action of 
jts stern and tail, it goes peering all around. By this 
attitude and action the writer intends to convey to 
us the great truth that itis then in the looking out 
for more of our poor Jonahs, on which it feeds, and 
for which it has so voracious an appetite. The time 
is not distant when the people of the Mississippi val- 


ley will take effectual means to prevent so many of | 


their good dollars from being converted into poor 
Jonahs, to gratify the ravenous propensities of this 
sea-serpent. Will not the newspaper press of the 
valley, without regard to party, take this subject in 


hand and place it in its true light before the peuple? | 


They are the watchmen upon its walls, to whom the 
the people look to be warned of present or approach- 
ing danger. Here is an incubus that with a gripe that 
knows no relaxation, has set upon the bosom of our 
beloved valley for half a century, paralysing its en- 
ergies and grinding its people into dust. Hitherto, 
effort has been useless; for our power was insufficient 
to grapple with this great grievance. Now we have 
the power, and congress Cannot but hear us with res- 
pect, and redress our wrongs with promptitude, and 
effectually. We look to the patriotic press of the 


Mississippi valley, and, as the result of their first | 


vigorous charge, expect a triumphant victory. 
At the present time the debt of the states in the 
Mississippi valley attracts much attention, and cre- 


ates anxiety in the mind not only of the parties in- | 


terested, but of some who are not. 


It appears to be a prevalent opinion that the debts of | 
the states in this valiey areofa more doubtful charac- | 


ter than those of the states of the Atinatic strip. The 





*‘his argument reminds us of the reply of President 
Jefferson to an anna.agous argument urged upon hem by 
certain citizens of the city of New York, when asking a 
special favor of the executive. They backed their clunn 
by showing what a formidable amount that citv had 
contributed to the public revenue. ‘ True” replied Jetfer- 
son—“but it we were to remove the United States cusiom 
house over to Hoboken, that place would pay as much” 

How the writer arrives at his esumate of the amount paid 
by the western peuple for duties, we cannot conceive. By 
whatever process it may be, we presuine he would not say 
that they pay more than a fair proportion, we doubt if they 
pay as muchas an equal proportion east of the mountains. 

The fact is, that im that particular the whole people of 
the Union are or are intended to be as eqnaily dealt with 
by the system which the government of this country has 
adopted,as is attainable by any exercise of human wisdom, 

The writer assumes too, that the payments for the pub- 
lic lands, have all been made by western people. If he 
assumes the price of the lands west of the mountains, as 
the amount, he would find a Jarge deduction to be made 
for the holders of an immense number of their acres 
reside east of the mountains. And even if he has con- 
trived to apportion how much has been actually paid by 
persons now resident west of the mauntains, he shall ad- 
mit also that most of the amount has been paid by per- 
sons removing from the eastern states to settle west, tak- 
ing with them from thence, and draining the east, not 
only the money, but what isa vastly greater loss to them, 
and acquisition to the west—the most enterprising—if not 
the most industrious portion of the community. The 
charge for interest upon all these assumed payments, 
makes a furmadable item in the writers figures. How easy 
it would be te run up quite as formidable an account 
which has been as certainly paid by the eastern states, 

But that there should be appropriations from the public 
purse towards the public interests and convenisnce as 
well as for protection of the western valley, we hold to be 
unquestionable, [Ep. Nat. Recister. 


founded, are not given. The opinion is believed to be 
erroneous, and it is difficult to see how it could finda 


probably originated with our friends in the Atlantic 
states, and has been by them sent to our creditors in 
Europe. Its effect is to alarm them and discredit us, 
not only as states butas individuals. Why is it they 
are perpetually meddling with our business, and al- 
ways toour disadvantage? 
take the beara out of their own eve before they so 
willingly see the mote in ours. Great stress is laid 
on the fact that they are foreign debts; and that tne 


of the country. So far as the Atlantic states are 





jus. Every dollar we have thus paid into the treasnu- 
iry of the United States, being swallowed by the sea 
serpent, is just as inuch on our part the payment 
(of a foreign debt as the payment of the interest 
on our state debts is.’ In neither case do we get 
any of the money back; both are ahke foreign to 
|us, we can just as easily pay the one as the other; 
|and on this score it is perfectly immaterial which 
|we pay. For fifty years our payments have all been 
| foreizn, and a constant drain upon us—our dollars 
‘through all that tiie continually becoming poor Jo- 
nahs. 
good friends in tne Atlantic strip did not make the 
discovery of this incessant drain upon us and give us 
their sympathy. Now, however, when they find the 
money in the shape of interest on their own debts 
leaving their shores never to return, they all at once 


discover itis an awful thing for the Mississippi val- | 


ley. The bottles of their sympathy for us are all at 

'once uncorked, their tears flow down their astonish- 
ed vests in rivers, and their mouths being unable to 
utter all their groans, they break out at their very 
elbows. ‘The states of the Mississippi valley are as 
| able to pay the interest on their debts as those of the 
Atlantic strip are to pay theirs. They are every 
/day becoming more ab‘e; for whilst the Atlantic strip 
| is standing still, they are increasing in population 
and advancing in wealth with a rapidity that but few 
‘appear to understand. ‘lhe dishonor attached to the 
| non-payment of the interest on our state debts 1s as 
| keenly felt in the Mississippi valley as it ought to be 
| felt any where. We think it ungenerous and unkind 
| to put all the odium on us mn the mind of the for- 
‘eign creditors; and we hope our Atlantic brethren, 
| by shouldering their own share, will relieve us from 
|a part of it. The following table exhibits the amount 
'of these debts in 1842. It also shows the annual in- 
| terest to each ten persons of the population of 1830, 
| 1840, and the population estimated for 1850: 
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resting place in the mind of any reflecting man. It. 


They would do well to, 


interest is an annual drain onthe productive energies | 


concerned, this may be true, but itin no way affects | 


It is wonderful that in so long a period our | 
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O} (hese debts, the amount contracted prior to 1830 
was 56.300,000, and $52,640,000 were contracted for 
banking purposes. 

The average debt of these states in 1830 was 
$269 32 toeach ten persons; in 1840, $157 07; and 
In 1850 it will be $91 80. The annal interest to. 
each ten persons was in 1830, $16 17; in 1840, $9 42; 
and in 1859 will be $5 50; or fifty-five cents to each 
person. Such is the effect of the increase of popu- 
lation on state debts. An inspection of the table 
will show that by this inerease the proportion of 
debt to each individual will soon be so reduced as to 
leave no doubt on the mind of anyone of the ulti- 
mate payment of both principal and interest. That 
the people of the Mississippi valley repudiate or de- 
ny their debts is untrue; that some of the: states are 
enbarrassed, and that the whole valley is:laboring, 
cand has labored for fifty years against fearful odds, is 
itrue; thatas a people they are honest and will ulti- 
imately pay their debts no one who knows them 
(doubts; and that they do not do so now is not be- 
‘canse they have not property, but because that pro: 
-perty is unavailable for that purpose. If the eredi- 

tors would do as many of usdo with each other— 
that -is, take the interest outin trade—it could be 
‘paid forthwith. We could give them piek and 
choice too; they could have it in wheat, in’ flour, in 
bacon, in pork, in beef, in lard, or even im hogs? 
bristles, pigs’ feet, or spare ribs; almost any thing 
we eould give them. All these things, and many 
more, we have in great abundance, but we cannot 
now convert them into money with which to pay the 
interest on our debts. 


| Before going into an investigation of the extent 
and value of the productions of the Mississippi val- 
ley, with a view to ascertain their effect on the fo- 
lreizn and domestic trade of the United States, it is 
proper to notice some serious charges that have 
been preferred against us. It is said by a certain 
class of English tourists that we are absorbed by the 
love of making money; they say we rush to our 
| meals, and, without looking to the right hand or to 
the jeft, bolt down whatever food is) within our 
reach, and start from the table as if we had forgot 
| something. We acknowledge the eorn—although 
the picture is rather overdrawn. We do love to 
make money; we rush to our meals, we eat with a 
rush, and we leave the table with a rush; we area 
rushing set of people, and itis our pride and our 
hoast to be so. Bless the pudding-headed race, we 
have something to rush about that they can neither 
know nor understand. But they say it renders us 
unsociable, and is a grievous blemish in our charac- 
ter. With all proper respect for these gentry, we 
take the ground that they are not competent judges. 
The English people are divided into two great 
classes—the eating and the starving class. These 
travellers and tourists have almost universally risen 
from the starving to the eating class. In most cases 
they make their escape from crumbs and offal at an 
jadvaneed period of life,and,not knowing the uses 
‘of an abundant table, abuse them by beastly indul- 
igence. ‘heir custom is to sit long at table, eat 
|slowly, let the food go down and settle well, so as to 
inake room for more; to repeat this until they are 
| stuffed to the throat, and then try it again. Having 
| got through with this operation in a scientific and sa- 
tisfactory manner, say they are furnished with the 
material for great thoughts, bright flashes of the 
imagination, and in excellent condition for great so- 
ciability. To give this material form, and in the 
shape of words, start it from the stowage of their 
stomachs, they indulge freely in wine, ale, or small 
beer, asthe case may be. After swillingfor a cou- 
ple of hours or so, during which the fermentation is go- 
ing on, the ideas begin to disengage themselves from 
the pudding, and, being carried by the fumes of the 
small beer to the brain, presently pop, pop, pop, they 
come in words outof the mouth, and, as might be 
expected, embody thoughts of bacon. greens, and 
sipull beer.. This is what these people call socia- 
bility. And they have no more idea of it without 
eating and drinking thana_ horse has of the two pa- 
rallel lines. ‘Their ideas being fermented in their 
‘stomachs out of what they eat, eat they must or be 
without ideas. Take one of them, put him up for 
twenty-four hours, and give him nothing to eat, and 
if you happen to find an idea in him or about him it 
will be at the point of death from hunger, and the 
last word on his dying lips will be bacon. It is 
therefore no matter of surprise that these people 
should think us unsociable because we eat so little. 
They are informed that the ideas of our people ori- 
ginate in the head, and that they can be sociable 
without so much eating. But were it otherwise, 
they think it would be as well to be without socia- 
bility and ideas too,as to obtain them by all this 
tedious process of eating, cramming down, drinking, 
and waiting for a fermentatjon. 
A CITIZEN OF THE VALLEY. 
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Business REVIEW. How grateful is the task of watch- 
ing and noiing the evidences of returning prosperity 
which now begin to reach us from every section of the 
country, afier so many years of painful duty in record- 
1g the losses, disasters, and causes for gloom which an 
imprudent course had subjected us to? Every mail now 
furnishes tresh accounts of the restoration of life and en- 
ergy into the various ramifications of trade. Every rail- 
road and canal in the country, it is believed, exhibits, by 
comparing their receipts so far for this season, with those 
of the last, a decided increase of business. The value 
of their stucks is proportiorally ‘enhanced, and that itself 
is no inconsiderable an item now. q 

The last New York Journal of Commerce’ intorms us 
that, “the amount of revenue accruing at our custom 
house during the current quarter, will probably be larger 
than in any quarter during the last five years.” If this 
proves to be the tact, we shall have the tost conclusive 
evidence of the admirable structure of the tariff passed 
by the last congress. Hardly one of its most sanguine 
friends anticipated such a product in the first year of its 
operation. Whilst it gives evidence of renewing activi- 
ty in trade, on the one hand, and re-estabiishes the cred- 
it of the guvernment beyond cavil,—we have as certain 
indications on the other hand, that manutacturers are 
new actively employed, obtaining a living for themselves, 
and affurding employment to thousands who have fora 
long time been cut of employment. The tariff has ope- 
rated,—and almost ever since its operation commenced, 
the prices of goods have declined. Meantime the stocks 
that had accumulated oa hand, of both foreign and do- 
mestic, have been gradually exhausted. Warehouses no 
longer groan with the accumulating weight of unsale- 
able goods. The cotton factories especially, are now 
busily employed,—every spindle twirling, and double sets 
of hands are being engaged, so as to work night and 
day. The superivrity of our heavy domestics, over those 
of England, is appreciated, and the truth ascertained, 
that we can furnish the British market, and make a pro- 
fit. Orders for a thousand bules were brought out by the 
late arrivals from England. So also in the iron trade. 
Furnaces and facturies that had stopped, the proprietors 
having been ruined, ate repairing and willsvon be in 
blast again. Buildings are erecting, and busy lile is 
circulating its whulesome blessings throughout the whole 
sysiem. ‘The ayriculturist once more feels the impulse | 
of a returning home market for his products;—and the 
capitalist almost sees a prospect aliead of some demand | 





tor his rusting cuin. 

J ry . 3 

I'ne British capitalists are atlast, in spite of them- 
selves, compelicd to let American credit revive some- 
what. Letiers from D. Bell & Son, & Co., London, | 
dated 18th August, says: We have now to announce a| 
decided improVemeut in the prices of American stocks, 
at which prices a considerable business has been dune. 
During the present week one sale of your state stock 
was effected at 47—amount $112,000; and yesterday 
they were done at 49, at which price there’ are buyers. 
‘The annexed quotations, to which we beg to refer you, 
are those of actual business, and to a very fair extent. 

Public securities of the United States of America, 


Yellow fever. 


i. 


Liverpool, Aug. 19, Cotton—Upland, inferior, 33d; 
middiiug 435 fair 43; good fair 42; good and choise 53; 
New Orleans, inferior Tennessee, 33; interior 73; mid- 
dling 43; fair 43; good fair 53; very choice gin marks 7; 
Mobile, inferior 33; middling 44, fair 43; good fair 5; 
good and prime 6. 

The Britis: buyers are is intimately acquainted with 
the promise of our cotton crops as our own community. 
Nothwithstanding the immense stock on their hands, 
prices have advanced, 

_ ‘The new crop is: beginning to reach the southern ship- 
ping ports. 


CounrerFeits. American and quarter eagles, were 
executed, and circulating in Philadelphia. So says the U. 
S. Gazette. 

The Cincinnati Sun intimates that a process of daguer- 
reotype has been discovered in that city, for imitating 
bank notes, &c., which if true, will defy discrimination 
between the real and the imitation. What a revolution 
in the credit system would this achieve? 


Dearus. During the last week in New York 197, of 
Which 72 were unuer one year of age; 35 wied of cun- 
sumotion. 

_At Philadelphia 101, of which 33 were Under one year 
six died of cousumption. 

At Baltimore 57, of which 25 were under One year, 13 
were tree colored and one slave; five died ef consump- 
rye Che week before 62 deaths occurred, of which 
rea sh gg one year of age, ten were free colored and 

At New Orleans for the week ending the 191 g 
112, of which 12 were under one wow A and 31 hie Si 


Erection. The election in Rhode Island last week 
— gob of the two “Law and Order” (whig) can- 
idates. Mach had majorities of ove 
r 1,000 —par- 
uculars hereafter, sia uae gs 
iy EARTHQUAKE Was experienced on the night of the 
18th ult. aloug the valley of tue Ohio and in the country 
south. At Memphis, ‘Tennessee it lasted nearly a minute, 
and was attended with considerable noise. It was sen- 
sibly feltin New Jersey also. 


Excuance. At N. York. Bills on England 109; on 
Frauce 6 25; on Buston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
par: Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Louisville, Cine 
cinnat, Nashville, and Si. Louis, $a1; New Orleans 
Apalachicula, and Macon 1; Mobile 14a 15. 

Four, which took a start on reception of the news 
by the Great Wesiern. has subsided since the last ar- 
rivals to a fraction below what it was; at New York 


Stavery ry West Inpres. Sir Robert Peel ina “i 


bate on a proposition to rednee the duty on foreign sugar 
to the same rate as on colonial, in order to show the ef: 
fect of the abolition of slavery on West India estates, 
read a return from one of them which returned £10,000 


a year before the abolition of slavery, £6,400 during the 


apprenticeship, but which, during the three years since 


the eee of the apprenticeship, had lost on the ave- 
rage £3,080—a proof that the £20,000 000 was not a 


sufficient compensation for the loss they had already sus- 


tained. 


Steamers. Southampton, is finally fixed upon as the 
starting point of the steamers carrying West India and 
South American mails. 

{t is expected that a new steamer of 1800 tons, called 
the Percussa, will be placed in the British and North 
American reyal mail line of steamers instead of the Co- 
lumbia. The P. is described as surpassing any thing of 
the kind yet built in England. 

The capabilities of a new iron steamer on the Thames, 
called “The Prince of Wales,” are said to be seventeen 
miles an hour. 

The Pegasus, a steamer which sailed between Leith 
and Hull, struck onthe Goldstone rock, near Holy Is- 
land, two or three miles from the Great Fern Lights.-- 
Out of the crew aud passengers, which numbered be- 
tween fifty and sixty persons, only six were saved. This 
is the place where the ‘Forfarshire was wrecked a few 

ears ago, and where the late Grace Darling so hervical- 
y distinguished herself by saving five lives, at the immi- 
nent risk of her own. 

Thirty-five steamboats were lying at the levee at St. 
Louis on the 10th inst. 


Srock Market. The intelligence of a revival at 
length though as yet slight, of American stock credit in 
Europe, bas already given activity to the demand for 
those stocks in our cities, and at an advance in prices.— 
Pennsvivania sixes were at 60a61 yesterday at Philadel- 
phia, Kentucky sixes 98; Tennessee fives 81; Philadel- 
phia city sixes 1094114; United States fives 103, sixes 
1134; and large transactions were made in the local 
ge at clear profits upon the prices of a month or two 

ack. 

At New York, on the 3d inst.; Ohio fives 78; Indiana 
bonds 342; Iilinois sixes 35235}; Lllinois and Michigan 
bonds 353, 

At Bultimore, city sixes 100; state sixes 60, fives 50; 
B. & O. R. R. sixes 102; do. shares 393. 


REVOLUTIONARY VETERAN. Jonathan Garnage, ot Frye- 
burg, Muine, aged ninety. He fought atthe battle of 
Bunker Hill, was present at the late Bunker Hill ce- 





Philadelphia and Baltimore ranging from $4,56 to $4,75. 


The export of flour from Philadelphia for the six | 


months ending 30ih June, was 59,74] bbls.. va :271.- 
198. During last week 4,799 bbls. were Rimmed bode 
“ i . 
‘Yue Liverpool packet ship Southerner to 

New York 6745 bbls. four, and the phenol — 
_ ‘There were exported from the port of Cleveland du- 
ring the month of August last, exclusive of shipments 
by sieambvuats, 73,567 bbls. of flour and 98,343 bushels 





New York 5 per cents—1845-60 a9 


Pennsylvania 5 per cents— 1534-65 43 a 49 
Ohio 6 per cents—1850—60 78 a 80 
Lidiana 5 cents—1861-66 28 a 29 
Ilinvis 6 per cents—1860-70 93 a 29 
Louisiana 5 per cents—Baring 57 a 60! 
Louisiana 5 per cents—Lizardi 50 
Maryland 6 per cents—sterling, 1889 50 
Alabama 5 per cenis—sterling, 1353-66 70 
Virginia 6 per cents—1857 85 a 88 
New York city 5 per cents 88 
United States bank shares 15 a 20s 


The fine harvesting weather and full crop of grain 
they had upto the last dates, in both Enzland and 
France, has again so depressed the price of grain, ihat 
no further shipments of flour is likely to be made from 
herp in that direction at present. 

American provisions, however, continue to offer in- 
ducements. 


American Cuesse sells in Cork at 4d. per pound 
under the best Cheshire, and is considered superior 
to it. 


Pattooninc. The latest and largest notion for ex- 
pediting intercourse, is the suggestion of some one in 
the London Times. who propvses the formation of an 
iron balloon, of 2122 tons weight, forming an entire shel! 
of wrought iron, which, having the air exhausted from 
it, would rise frum the earth with the rapidity ef an ar- 
row! This thought may lead to new wonders. 

Meantime, our @rial champion, Mr. Wise, has been 
further fledging his wings, preparatory to his Atlantic 
flight, by ascension No. 43,—this time from Winchesier. 
Va., where 6 ur 8000 persons collected to witness the no- 
velty. Le landed safely 14 miles north, 55 minutes af- 
ter his ascension. A highly respectable, though roman- 
tic and daring young lady, who was present, expressed 
her anxiety to accoinpany the wronaut in his expedition; 
but, as preparation had only been made for the convey 
ance of asingle person, the gratification of her roman- 
tic desire was waived. Mr. Crever, proposes to accom- 
pany Mr. Wise in his rial voyage across the Atlantic. 
We should have more confidence in their achievernen 
if they would make the romantic lady one of thei: 
party. 


Corton, London, Aug. 15. Cotton is 4d per poun 
higher. There is a fair demand for expori, and at Lise: 
pul 10,000 bales were sold on Wednesday. 





of wheat. Of this quantity 70,966 barrels of flour and 
63,239 bushels of wheat were shipped to ports in the U. 
States; and 2 061 barrels of the furmer and 30,104 bush- 
els -f the latter to Canadian ports, 
The inspections of the week at Baltimo i 
pclions: ¢ re, comprise 
14,194 bbis. and 732 half bbis. . P 


Forcers. Police Officer B. J. Hays, of New York 
on arrival in London, amongst a full room of strangers 
identified the man cummitied there on suspicion of hay- 
ing perpetrated the great forgeries last year in this coun- 
try, as being an Old offender and inmate by turn of the 
penitentiaries of New York, Boston, and New Jersey— 
known by the nume of John Reed. Judge Lowndes 
and a Mr. Corquadale, ot New Orleans were examined 
as witnesses on the cliarge, but their testimony was not 
deemed sufficient to authorize a committal. The pri- 
soner Was however remanded to the 5th of October, tu 
give time fur uther wituesses tu be sent from this coun- 
try. 

William Goddard Post Master of Pottersham, Mas- 
sachusetts, a man heretofore deemed of sterling integri- 
ty, has heen detected aud confesses forgeries amounting 
to $41,000 which have been taken and are now held, 
$18,000 by Ware Bank, 10,000 by W. H. & J. B. Fos- 
ter, Boston, and 10,000 by Chase & Graw, of do., &e. 

A youth eigiteen years of age, vamed Saunders, suc- 
ceeded in forging and obtained a large sum on the forg- 
ed check of Auston, Wilmerding & Co., New York, 
and attempted to get off in the steamer Great Western, 
but failed todoso. He has not yet been taken. 


Leap. ‘The sieamboat Amaranth arrived at St, Louis 
on the J2:h ult. from Galeua, Lilingis, with 8,215 pigs 
of lead on board. 


Tue New York “Democratic” Stare Convention; 
Met at Syracuse un the 5:h instant, W. L. Marcy, esq 
presided. ‘They proceeded to appoint the thirty-six dele- 
gates to which that state will be eutided in the National 
Convention, thereby “defining position”—distineily, in 
oppositiva io the South Carolina plan of organizing the 
convention. Amongst the delegates appointed we ob- 
serve the names of Samuel Young, Henry H. Smith, and 
C. C. Camb:eing esqrs. After the resolution in favor 
of a general ucket had passed by a vote of 103 to 19, 
Mr. ‘Taylor of the city of New York, in his own name 
and that ot his colleagues, read a protest against the ac- 
tion of the Convention. which by a vote of 65, in favor, 
was ordered to be placed on the minutes. 





lebration, and lost his reason from excitement produc- 
ed by the occasion, in which state he died without any 
other apparent disease. 


Rice Cror. The Wilmington (N. C.) Chronicle of 
the 23d ult. says: Some ot the Cape Fear rice planters 
will begin to harvest in a very few days. The crop on 
the river will be a fair one, fully an average with those of 
former years. 


Rart Roap Inox. The rail ruad iron for the Harlem 
and Mohawk rail road has been bought in England at 
£4 17s. per ton. 


Specie oF THE wornp. The entire specie of the 
world is estimated by Jacobs at $1.900,000,0C0. In Eu- 
rope there is supposed to be $1000,000,000; and M: Mer- 
rill, of Union, Pennsylvania, says, that, according to 
the best authorities, the paper circulation of Europe is 
fourteen times the specie currency. 

‘The total imports of specie into the port of New Or- 
leans from the 26:h of September, 1842, to the the 26th 
ult. have been $10,407,371. 


Tea. The New York Journal of Commerce states 
that old tea boxes have been bought up in that city and 
filled again Of course the second filling is not eure to 
be so guod as the first, and is very apt to be a great deal 
worse. 

Togpacco. Three large tobacco warehouses are going 
up at St. Louis, to accommodate more effectually the in- 
creasing crops of Missouri. 

The inspections of the week at Baltimore, comprise 
861 hhds. Maryland, 665 hhds. Ohio, and 67 hhds. Ken- 
tucky—total 1593 hhds. 


Tus pianers, Uranus, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Juno 
with their respective sateilites and our Own moon hum- 
bering altogeiher twenty-three orbs of our solar system, 
are now visible every evening, in the southern sky, most 
of then grouped near together. 


WueatT has declined during the week in the Balti- 
more about three cents. Present price for Maryland 
and Virginia, white 95 to 1 03; prime red 95 to 98; aud 
from that duwn tu 80 forordinary. 


YELLow Fever. ‘There has been quite an excitement 
in and above New York, as far as Kingston and Round- 
out, in consequence of the crew of a vessel having ar- 
rived from the West Indies, with pine apples in bad or- 
der, the officers and crew a!l having taken sick and died 
as was supposed wiih yellow fever. Five deaths oecut- 
red at Roundout, a place of 1,800 inhabitants, within 4 
few days—aid rumor trebled the number and killed o 
the whole with the fatal epidemic. As usual the faculty 
and the editurs immediately took sides for and against 
madam rumor. The authorities of New York took 
prompt and it is hoped efficiet means to ferret out the 
truth. T'wo of the most experienced and respectable 
physicians were sent to examine fully the dead and the 
living, and they reported that none of the Roundout 


cases were yellow fever. 














